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Go my wife, 
who has been my beloved home-keeper, 
companion and co-laborer through the 
years of my ministry, this volume 
is affectionately dedicated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


N the average book the average introduction 
scarcely rises to the average level of low 
visibility. If nobody reads an introduction, why 
write it? But this is not an average book—it 
is above the average. 

Back of these sermons is a continuous min- 
istry of over thirty years—the last twenty-six 
of them with the one congregation in Canton, 
Ohio. 

Underneath these sermons is an anchorage 
of fidelity to the word of God that has made the 
man who preached them a national power among 
his people and a force to be reckoned with 
among enemies to the faith. 

Shot through these sermons is a plain direct- 
ness of style that is remarkable largely because 
it makes no pretense at being remarkable. It 
is the style of a dynamic preacher who puts over 
a dynamic message by never losing the common 
touch. 

Crowning these sermons, and others of like 
import, is a record of thousands of conversions 
to Christ. These conversions have resulted as, 
in his own pulpit from week to week and through 
revival periods, Mr. Welshimer steadily has 
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stated the gospel terms of salvation from sin 
and persistently has urged tne gospel principles 
of growth in righteousness. The unaffected sim- 
plicity of his preaching should be illuminating 
to those who invoke grandiloquent speech as an 
aid to greatness. 

It has been a pleasure to edit these sermons. 
There is satisfaction in helping to give to the 
public a worth-while book. The satisfaction is 
enhanced when the book springs from the heart 
and brain of a personal friend. 

EK, W. THornton. 


WELSHIMER’S SERMONS 


CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD 


““Who say ye that I am?’’—Matt. 16:15. 


ESUS asked this question of the disciples in 
an interview at Cesarea Philippi. They had 
returned from a preaching tour. He was ascer- 
taining the opinions of men concerning Himself. 
Various rumors were afloat as to who He was. 
Some said He was John the Baptist, some Eli- 
jah, and others Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 
But, coming down to His little circle of students, 
Jesus said: ‘‘Who say ye that I am?”’ 

This is the question of the ages. The answer 
to it has been varied. Our attitude toward the 
Christ depends upon the answer we give to it. 
Five groups of people have given answer to this 
question. One says, ‘‘He is a myth;’’ another, 
‘¢An impostor.’’ Another calls Him ‘‘a fanatic.”’ 
Others say He was ‘‘a mere man, but a good 
man;’’ while still others proclaim Him to be 
‘the divine Son of God.’’ 


I. Is Jesus a Mytu? 


If He is a myth, then He is like all mythical 


characters of the Greeks, Romans and others, 
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one who never had any existence in fact. In the 
century in which He lived no one thought Jesus 
a myth. The myth argument belongs to more 
recent times. His life _story was written by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and was widely 
circulated in_the very country where He lived. 
It was read by people who lived in His century 
and in the communities where He lived. They 
had opportunity to investigate and could know 
whether the statements made concerning Him 
were true or false, and in all the group of un- 
believers there was not one who said: ‘‘This 
man never lived.’’ To fake such a character 
would be impossible in any age. 

The Lord’s Day, the Lord’s Supper and Chris- 
tian baptism proclaim that He lived. Those who 
accepted Him and changed the day of worship 
from the Sabbath day to the first day never 
could have been induced to do such a thing had 
there not been One whose resurrection they ob- 
served on the first day. The Lord’s Supper is 
a memorial. Jesus said, ‘‘This do in remem- 
brance of me,’’ and, had He been a myth, those 
who lived so close to His day would never have 
kept an institution that was built around a myth. 
Baptism has no meaning except as it is asso- 
ciated with Christ, and if He never lived it is 
absolutely meaningless. Every time you read a 
letter you use a date that proclaims the fact that 
Jesus lived, for ‘‘A. D.’’ means the ‘‘year of our 


Lord.’’ 
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One can determine the character of myths— 
their stories are absurd, while the stories of 
Jesus are believable. A myth is never adapted 
to the needs of man, while the life and teachings 
of Jesus fit perfectly into the program of man. 
“‘T came that they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly,’’ said He. His teaching is for 
men of this day and every day. 

It takes time for myths to grow. They are 
hoary with age before they become myths; 
whereas the story of Jesus was told ten days 
after His ascension, and three thousand, who 
knew all about the crucifixion and believed that 
He died, believed just as fully that He lived 
again. They threw off the Jewish yoke and con- 
fessed their faith in Him and were baptized into 
Him. No, Jesus was not a myth. He lived ex- 
actly when history says He lived, and He walked 
the hills and valleys of Judea and Galilee. Pal- 
estine became the great stage on which He 
played His part. The life of Jesus is history, 
not myth. 


II. Was Jesus an Impostor? 


Another group comes forward with the state- 
ment that, while He was not a myth, but really 
lived in Palestine in the years in which it is 
claimed He lived, He was an impostor. But an 
impostor generally can be detected by his talk 
and his walk. Most men can be trapped in their 


speech. Certain ones attempted to trap Jesus on 
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different occasions, but never succeeded. There 
was no blind side to Him, that they might stealth- 
ily approach Him and take Him unaware. No 
matter how difficult the questions propounded, 
He had a ready answer. He made no flattering 
promises of easy paths and rich rewards, but 
He talked about the hard things to which men 
must be subject—self-denial, sacrifice, taking up 
the cross, leaving father, mother, wife, children 
and houses and lands, suffering hardships and 
even death. An impostor would have painted 
rosy pictures. He would have offered fine in- 
ducements, and alluring would have been his 
challenge; but not so with Jesus. He knew life 
and what it demanded, and He never deceived, 
He never posed. 

Jesus did not act like an impostor. His was 
a life of hardship. Not only was He laid in a 
manger at His birth, and not only did He grow 
up in the carpenter-shop at Nazareth, but His 
whole life from the Jordan to Calvary was one 
of self-denial and facing hard issues. He said 
that the birds have their nests in the trees and 
the foxes their holes in the ground, but that 
He had nowhere to lay His head. No, Jesus 
was not an impostor. 


III. Was Jesus a Fanatic? 


If He was a fanatic, then Christianity is fa- 
naticism, and the fine fruits that have come from 


His teaching are the fruits of fanaticism. 
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A fanatic is always an enthusiast in some 
cause; hence, Jesus, being religious, must have 
been a religious fanatic and the product of con- 
ditions in His own day. But there were no 
conditions in Palestine in the time that Jesus 
lived to have made Him a fanatic. There was 
no religious excitement. Religion was at a low 
ebb. 

A fanatic lacks poise, while Jesus possessed 
poise. He was precisely what a fanatic is not. 
He never was taken off His guard. He was 
never arrogant, and, while He spake with power 
and force, condemned sin and praised righteous- 
ness; He was never beside Himself. He was the 
one Man in all the race who was not eccentric. 

Fanatics always have just one idea, while 
Jesus in His teaching covered all phases of life. 
On every subject that He touched He proved 
Himself a specialist. Jesus was not a fanatic. 


TV. Was He Simpty a Goop Man? 


There are many who admit Him to have been 
a good man, but say He was not the divine Man. 
This is impossible. If He was not the divine 
Man, He could not have been a good man, for 
He laid claim to divinity, and, if not divine, He 
misrepresented Himself and was a deceiver and 
an impostor. He claimed to be the Son of God. 
“He even said He was the only begotten Son of 
God. Again, He said that the miracles He 
wrought were by the power of the Father, and 
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said: ‘‘The words that I speak unto you, I speak 
not of myself.’’ He declared that the Father 
who sent Him gave Him the words. He said 
He and the Father were one. He said judgment 
would be committed to His hands, and that He 
would judge the quick and the dead. He said 
He would rise from the dead; and on earth He 
claimed power to forgive sins. Now, if He was 
not what He claimed to be, then those claims 
are false, and if He made such false claims He 
could not have been a good man. 

Then, again, if Jesus was only a man, how 
do you account for Him? The people of His 
own day said: ‘‘How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?’’ If He was a mere man, 
is it not strange that somewhere along the 
march of the years another has not been raised 
up who was like Him, equal to Him, or superior 
to Him? But He stands alone, the unique Man 
of all history. There is no way of accounting 
for Jesus of Nazareth if we deny His divinity. 
Jesus was more than a man. 


V. ‘“‘Jesus Is tHe Curist, THE Son OF THB 
Livine Gop.’’ 


If He is not a myth and was not an impostor 
nor a fanatic and is more than a mere man, of 
necessity, then, He must be accounted for other- 
wise, and we hail Him as the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. This comports with His na- 


ture. There is nothing unreasonable about His 
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claims. One should not be surprised at all at 
what was said concerning Him, or at the phe- 
nomena attending His birth, much of His life 
and His death and resurrection. 

Three hundred and thirty-three distinct Mes- 
Sianic prophecies were made concerning Him. 
Every one except the one concerning His return 
to earth has been fulfilled. These were three hun- 
dred and thirty-three strokes of the artist in 
painting the portrait of the coming One; and 
when He came the world had the portrait on the 
one hand and beheld the Man on the other, and 
said: ‘‘This is he of whom the prophets did 
write.’’ They told the story of His birth. He 
was to be born of a virgin, in Bethlehem, would 
be taken to Egypt, reared in Nazareth, would 
work mighty miracles, be a teacher of men and 
a preacher of righteousness. One of the Twelve 
whom He would select would betray Him. He 
would be sold for a few pieces of silver; they 
would crucify Him on the cross; His compan- 
ions in death would be two thieves; they would 
bury Him in the borrowed tomb of a rich man; 
the soldiers would cast lots for His garments; 
He would rise the third day. In no detail of 
this multiplicity of statements concerning Him 
was there failure of fulfillment. This was no 
accident. One, two or twenty incidents might ac- 
cidentally have come true, but when three hun- 
dred and thirty-three distinct statements are 


made concerning His coming and His life and 
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His death, and every one of them is fulfilled to 
the minutest detail, he is dense who could be led 
to say: ‘‘This just happened so.’’ 

Nicodemus said: ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God, for no one can do these 
signs that thou doest except God be with him.”’ 
That was the purpose of His miracles. Mir- 
acles were His credentials by which men might 
know that He came from heaven to be its rep- 
resentative on earth. When an ambassador from 
the Court of St. James comes to Washington, he 
calls upon the Secretary of State and presents 
his credentials, that he may establish his right, 
in the eyes of the United States Government, to 
represent the British people. Jesus needed such 
credentials. When Moses was called of God to 
deliver Israel from Pharaoh’s domain, miracles 
were his credentials, by which he convinced the 
Israelites that he was God’s man, chosen to lead 
them, and with the same he convinced Pharaoh 
that God had sent him to be the deliverer of 
the Hebrews. 

Jesus performed miracles. The signs and 
wonders which He did were by the power of 
God. Men who knew Him and walked with Him 
loved Him. Those who cursed and criticized 
Him admitted that He wrought mighty miracles. 
None denied that fact of His miracles, but some 
did question the power by which He worked 
them. The fact of His miracles was not dis- 
puted by the people of His day. 
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His resurrection from the dead is the climac- 
teric proof of His divinity. Paul said: ‘‘Now is 
Christ risen from the dead and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.’? Paul also said: ‘‘If 
Christ be not raised from the dead, then are 
we of all men most miserable and our faith is 
vain and we are left in our sins.’’ That He 
lived is an established fact. None doubts that 
He died. The soldiers on guard said He was 
dead. They took Him from the cross and laid 
Him in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea—and 
they did not bury live men. To prevent the 
disciples from stealing that particular dead body, 
sixty-four soldiers were called into service, six- 
teen of them watching for six hours; then they 
were changed and sixteen others were placed on 
duty. A seal was placed o’er the tomb. If a 
soldier slept during six hours of his watch, his 
offense was punishable by death. If the seal of 
the tomb were broken during the watch, death 
was the penalty, and the same was true if the 
body were stolen. One or two men might have 
gone to sleep in six hours, but scarcely would 
sixteen men go to sleep when they knew the 
penalty inflicted for negligence. 

But on the third morning something came to 
pass that stirred that body of soldiers. That 
tomb was opened. That dead body was raised. 
In amazement they looked upon the empty sepul- 
chre. The soldiers never said the body was 


stolen; they rushed into the city and told the 
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authorities what had actually transpired, and 
they were bribed to say: ‘‘While we slept his 
disciples came and stole the body.’’ A likely 
story! Would any court accept such evidence 
to-day? ‘‘ ‘While we slept,’ John Jones stole 
Sam Smith’s horse.’?’ How do you know, if you 
are asleep, that John Jones or anybody else is 
stealing Sam Smith’s horse? And soldiers, if 
you were sleeping, how did you know that it 
was the disciples who stole the body? If you 
were sleeping, how do you know how the body 
got out of the tomb? That statement of their 
perfidy and lying was reported among the peo- 
ple when the biographers wrote the life story 
of Jesus, and not a man on guard was put to 
death, yet three offenses had been committed 
that would be punishable by death—sleeping, 
permitting a seal to be broken, and a body to 
be stolen. No, there is only one way to account 
for that empty tomb—the omnipotent hand of 
God raised Jesus from the dead. He was raised 
up by the glory of the Father. 

The disciples, who fled a few hours before 
and were scattered in the darkness when the 
torchlight procession led Jesus to His trial, now 
became courageous. They said they were eye- 
witnesses to His majesty. Those men were qual- 
ified to recognize and know Him after the res- 
urrection, for they had journeyed with Him in 
His life. They knew Him well. He had been 


absent but a few hours. They had not forgot- 
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ten how He looked. They remembered the sound 
of His voice; they knew the movements of His 
body. They had every opportunity to study 
Him after the resurrection. They walked with 
Him, talked with Him, ate with Him, saw Him, 
heard Him—they could not be mistaken. They 
were honest men and had no reason for deceiv- 
ing. If He were not what He claimed to be, 
they of all men would have been the first to 
have so told the world. For they themselves 
would have been deceived and He would have 
been an impostor. They would happily have been 
done with Him. But, seeing Him, they cried: 
‘‘My Lord and my God.’”’ In the very city near 
whose walls He had been crucified, and within 
seven weeks after the crucifixion, they pro- 
claimed His resurrection with power. Because 
of their faith in Him they went to prison, and, 
refusing to deny Him, some of them went to 
death. The centurion was right who, seeing the 
darkness covering the earth, said: ‘‘Truly this 
was the Son of God.’’ God said: ‘‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’’ He is 
the One of whom the prophet said: ‘‘His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.’’ Pe- 
ter answered correctly and for all time: ‘‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ 
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¢¢And all men did marvel.’’—Mark 5: 20. 


ESUS was a marvelous man. He furnished a 
J succession of surprises for the people. There 
igs no way of accounting for Him if we do not 
accept Him as the Christ, the only begotten Son 
of God. Born in obscurity, cradled in a manger, 
reared in the quiet town of Nazareth, He grew 
to manhood subject to His parents, a child of 
toil, who with hard and horny hands emerged 
from the carpenter’s shop and began the min- 
istry that has been the marvel of the ages. He 
justified all prophecies concerning Him. 

Seven hundred years before His birth, Isaiah 
said: ‘‘His name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.’’ He was to be the superman. 
Before He came there was none like Him. Since 
He was here none has appeared who could equal 
Him. He stands alone, the outstanding man of 
all ages. It is interesting to read from His 
biographers the impression He made upon the 
people who constituted the passing show of His 
day. In the temple, the quiet villages, the rural 
districts and in the city He was the wonder of 


the people. 
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I. ‘‘Anp His Farurr anp His Moruer Were 
Marveuuine at THE Turncs WuHIcH WERE 
SpokEN Concernine Him’? 

(Luke 2:33). 


They had carried the babe into the temple in 
Jerusalem that they might present Him to the 
Lord. Simeon, a righteous and devout man, 
who was looking for the consolation of Israel, 
came under direction of the Holy Spirit. This 
old man received the babe in his arms and 
blessed God, and said: ‘‘Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart, Lord, according to thy word, in 
peace; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
peoples; a light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.’’ Turning 
to the mother, he said: ‘‘This child is set for 
the falling and the rising of many in Israel.’’ 
And she marveled at all of these things. She 
remembered the angel’s message before His 
birth. 

She was not unmindful of the visit of 
the Wise-men. There still echoed in her ears 
the angel chorus which announced His arrival. 
But still she marveled. This was but a part of 
the great plan of Jehovah. Men were inspired 
to know of His coming, and they were inspired, 
too, to know Him when He came. Thus every 
mark was given to identify Him as the promised 


One for Israel. 
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Il. ‘‘Is Nor Tuis JoserH’s Son?’’ 
(Luke 4:22). 


These words were spoken by old friends and 
neighbors up in Nazareth when He went home 
to preach His first sermon in their midst. They 
said it in order to identify Him. He was 
known in Nazareth as the son of Joseph, for 
Joseph was His legal father. He had been 
reared in Nazareth. It was His custom to go 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day. People 
knew Him as one of the good men of Nazareth, 
but never had any thought of His being more 
than this. Having read from the scroll in the 
synagogue, He sat down and explained to them 
the Scriptures He had read. They were a pre- 
diction from Isaiah, setting forth His mission 
to earth. 

When He announced that it was He of whom 
the prophet was speaking, the people were sur- 
prised and marveled greatly, and said: ‘‘Is not 
this Joseph’s son?’’ Word had come back home 
of many wonderful things He had been doing in 
Capernaum, and He said unto them: ‘‘ Doubtless 
ye will say unto me this parable, Physician, heal 
thyself: whatsoever we have heard done at Ca- 
pernaum, do also here in thine own country. 
And he said, No prophet is acceptable in his own 
country.’’ They marveled at the words He 
spake, at His learning and His ability in public 
speech, and they were incensed at His claim of 
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being the Messiah. If Nazareth had only known 
the teaching of the prophets of old, her people 
would have been on the lookout for the Messiah. 
The prophets had painted the portrait of the 
coming One, and here He appears in person. 
They had but to look at the picture on the one 
hand and at the person on the other to be able 
to identify Him. But Nazareth, like the multi- 
tudes of the Jews, was blind and did not see. 


TIT. ‘‘Anp Attn Men Marveituep’’ (Mark 5:20). 


The marveling in Decapolis was caused by 
the appearance of a well-known character who 
had been controlled by evil spirits. He had been 
living amidst the tombs, cutting himself with 
stones, making the nights hideous with his cries 
and stalking abroad unclothed by day. But when 
Jesus met him and cast out the evil spirit the 
people found him sitting, clothed and in his right 
mind. This man desired to travel with Jesus, 
but He bade him go back to his home and his 
friends and tell them how great things the Lord 
had done for him. And he went away and be- 
gan to publish the things done by Jesus, to all 
the people in Decapolis. 

Here was a man whom men could not tame. 
The medical men of the day had no power over 
him. But a great transformation had taken 
place. This man furnished an example of the 
work which Jesus did. Seeing him, men could 
not help believing in the power of Him who had 
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wrought such things. But there is cause for 
just as much marveling to-day. Men who have 
been wild, unrighteous, not far removed from 
the jungle, have likewise been tamed and sent 
home in their right mind, through the influence 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. That is what Paul 
meant when he said: ‘‘I am not ashamed of the 
gospel: for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.’’ No specific 
example is needed. Look about you in your own 
community. Men and women can be seen on 
whom this gospel has had a wonderful effect. 
The thousands of hospitals in this and every 
land, the asylums for the unfortunate, the Chris- 
tian homes of the world, the respect manifested 
toward women and children, and the justice ex- 
tended to men, are fine evidences of the power 
of Him who wrought wonders while in the flesh; 
and He still does marvelous things through the 
power of His gospel. 


IV. ‘‘How Knowers Tu1s Man Letters, Havine 
Never Learnep?’’ (John 7:15). 


One day, when the people heard Jesus in 
one of His great discourses in Jerusalem, they 
asked this question. He came wearing no de- 
grees, He bore no stamp of college or univer- 
sity, He referred to no great teacher at whose 
feet He had sat, He came quoting no one, but 
stood before the people and said: ‘‘Behold, I 


_ Say unto you.’’? His knowledge of the certain- 
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ties in the land of the unseen was a marvel to 
the people. His power of spiritual discernment 
caused them to wonder. The keenness of His 
intellect astounded them. His ability in speak- 
ing compelled them to say: ‘‘Never man so 
spake.’’ The simplicity of His message, His 
art of illustrating by parables, the fine use He 
made of commonplace things, and His ability to 
discern the very thoughts of the mind and to 
anticipate, before they opened their mouths, the 
very questions that were perplexing the people, 
greatly amazed His audiences everywhere. The 
people could not account for Him. Their schol- 
ars, with all their training, had not this abil- 
ity, and here was One, who had never gone to 
school, baffling them with His wisdom. How did 
He know these things? That same question is 
being asked now, and there is only one answer 
to it—Jesus said: ‘‘My teaching is not mine, 
but his that sent me. If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it is of God, or whether I speak from myself.’’ 
No man who denies the divinity of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and does not accept Him as the only 
begotten Son of God, can account for His wis- 
dom and marvelous teaching. If He was a 
mere man, then somewhere along the ages an- 
other would have been raised up who could ap- 
proach Him, equal Him or surpass Him; but, 
as it is, He stands like some tall mountain peak, 


alone. There have been great teachers and 
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thinkers, the world has been proud of its mighty 
orators, but nowhere in the tide of time has 
there come one who could approach Him whom 
the prophet called ‘‘Wonderful.’’ 


V. ‘‘Anp THE Men Marvewuep, Sayinc, WHat 
Manner oF Man Is Tuts, tHat Even THE 
Winps anp THE Sea Ossy Him?’’ 


(Matt. 8:27). 


These words were spoken by that little group 
of disciples who knew Him best. But every 
day He did something that caused them to mar- 
vel. Some days they thought they understood 
Him fully, but to-morrow they find Him on a 
higher peak than ever. Yesterday they believed 
they had fathomed the depths of His soul, but 
to-day they walk in a land of mystery. They 
had seen Him perform miracles before this, they 
had become somewhat used to miracles, but 
here they are riding in the little boat across the 
placid Sea of Galilee when suddenly a storm 
arises and the boat is tossed hither and thither 
by the angry winds and boisterous waves. 
Through it all the great Teacher, tired and 
weary, sleeps. They awaken Him now. Look- 
ing out o’er the turbulent waters, He lifts His 
hand to the howling storm and rebukes the 
winds and the sea, and there is a great calm. 

They had seen nothing like this before. They 
knew it was no accident. His powers were ex- 


tended—seemed to be limitless—and thus His 
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miracles put Him in a class alone. His mir- 
acles were His credentials, which high Heaven 
furnished Him to present at the court of earth 
that He might be accepted as Heaven’s repre- 
sentative on earth. 

When Great Britain’s ambassador comes 
from the Court of St. James to Washington 
City, he presents his credentials to the Secretary 
of State in Washington. They are examined 
and accredited, and the ambassador is received 
and accorded diplomatic honors. So Jesus came, 
working miracles according to the declaration 
previously made, and by these signs all men 
were to know that He was God’s chosen mes- 
senger to earth. 

The disciples did not marvel that He per- 
formed miracles, but they marveled at the ex- 
tent of His Eireutect He healed the sick, the 
lame, the deaf, the palsied. He gave sight to 
the blind, raised the dead, multiplied the loaves 
and fishes and harnessed the elements, and at 
His word the wind and waters were calmed. 
These are proofs of His divinity, signs of His 
Lordship and marks of His deity. 


VI. ‘Bur Wuen tHE Muutirupes Saw It, THey 
Were AFRAID, AND GLORIFIED Gop, WHo Hap 
Given Suce AutHoriry unto Mrn”’ 
(Matic. 9:8). 


This refers to an incident that occurred in 


Capernaum, where Jesus had forgiven the sins 
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of the palsied man and later had commanded 
him to arise, take up his bed and go to his 
house. The man arose and went home. The 
people could not doubt the power of Jesus when 
He healed the man of the palsy, and, knowing 
the powers He there exercised, they had to give 
Him credit for being what He claimed to be— 
the Son of God. Not being able to doubt that 
which they had seen Him do, they could not 
disbelieve His statement when He said He had 
power to forgive sins. They marveled at both 
His sin-forgiving power and His power to work 
miracles. These things put Him in a class quite 
alone. They made Him unique. 

Capernaum had never beheld a man like this. 
He came almost unannounced. He gathered 
about Him a few fishermen and a tax-collector 
from that vicinity, and down on the seaside He 
taught the crowds and healed their sick. And 
yet He walked the streets of the town as any 
other man walked them. He had a kingly tread, 
a personality that could not have been other- 
wise than charming, a manner most gracious, 
and a bearing superb, but here He was perform- 
ing these humble tasks and lowly deeds in a 
most merciful manner. He had not lost the 
common touch. His life, His claims and His 
deeds astonished the people, and they still aston- 
ish men—men who can account for Him only 
by saying, as said the centurion: ‘‘Surely this 


man is the Son of God.’’ 
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VII. ‘‘THe Muurirupes Were ASTonIsHED at His 
TracHine: rok He Tavcut THem as ONE 
Havine AutuHority, anp Not as THEIR 
Scripes’’ (Matt. 7:28, 29). 


Jesus had been saying great things on this 
day. The disciples were the main auditors, but 
the multitudes were present and heard His mar- 
velous Sermon on the Mount, the sermon that 
never has been equaled. It furnishes the foun- 
dation for Christian living and is the cream of 
all ethical teaching. When the people heard it, 
they knew it was different from the sermons to 
which they had been listening. Other messages 
were mere quotations. The scribes were not 
original in their thinking nor in presenting their 
themes. They continually said, ‘‘It hath been 
said of old,’’ but Jesus brushed this all aside 
and said: ‘‘Behold, I say unto you.’’ He taught 
as one having authority. 

There was no question in His mind about 
the truthfulness of His statements. To Him 
they were perfectly simple and reasonable, and 
He knew His teaching would work in the lives 
of men if given an opportunity. 

Never before had such utterances fallen from 
the lips of any man. Without notes or a writ- 
ten page this young Galilean teacher stood on 
the mountain and set forth doctrines that have 
occupied the mountain-top of men’s thinking and 


experience ever since. Men still marvel at that 
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sermon. They can not account for it on any 
other ground than this—that the One who spake 
had His commission from heaven and was all 
He claimed to be, and He laid claim to being 
the Christ, the Divine, the Son of God. 


VIII. ‘‘Tuey Marveuiep, anp Lerr Him, anp 
Went Away’’ (Matt. 22:22). 


The shrewdness of Jesus was a marvel to 
the people. Men tried to trap Him on many an 
occasion, but especially in His speech. At the 
time referred to in this text, the Pharisees and 
Herodians approached Jesus with the question: 
“Ts it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or 
not???’ They hoped to trap Him. If He said, 
“Tt is lawful,’’ they would put Him in disre- 
pute with the theologians of their day, and if 
He said, ‘‘It is not lawful,’’ they would charge 
Him with being disloyal to the Government. 
So Jesus, pointing to the denarius which they 
handed Him, said: ‘‘Render therefore unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and unto 
God the things that are God’s.’’ They mar- 
veled at His wisdom and ability to confound 
them. He never seemed to be on guard, but 
always was on His guard. He never spake the 
wrong word nor did the wrong thing. No man 
ever convicted Him of sin. He stepped over 
the traps laid for Him and came away unscathed. 
Every other man has made mistakes both in 


speech and deed. 
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IX. ‘‘TsHr Governor Marvetuep GREATLY’? 
(Matt. 27:14). 


Pontius Pilate was the governor. The ac- 
cusers lined up on the sidewalk, crowded the 
steps, and, looking in at the door of Pilate’s 
courtroom, they flung accusations against the 
prisoner sitting there. Hearing all this, Pilate 
said: ‘‘Hearest thou not how many things they 
witness against thee?’’ But Jesus answered not 
a word. At this Pilate wondered, for what pris- 
oner had ever sat there who had refused to 
defend himself? Jesus had not lost His poise 
nor His composure. He was undisturbed, al- 
though the wolves were howling at the door. 

Pilate had seen many a prisoner. Men gen- 
erally trembled when they came before him, but 
here was One who was unabashed, who felt no 
sense of inferiority as He looked into the face 
of him who had earthly power committed to his 
hands. Jesus was wholly indifferent to the dan- 
gers which beset Him. He had no unkind 
word to speak, showed no resentment at any. 

The calmness, the quiet, the fine demeanor 
of Jesus, caused Pilate to marvel, and all through 
the ages men have been marveling at every word 
and deed of this Marvelous Man. These are 
things that put Him on the heights where only 
He can live. Never has His life been approached 
by any other man, and yet He is the warm 


friend of every man who seeks Him. The pro- 
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cession of the great passes by—the scholars, the 
orators, the generals and the good—they are all 
there. And to Him each in his turn must lift 
his head and shout, ‘‘Hail, Master!’’ He is not 
only King of the Jews, but King of all men. 
‘‘Ecce homo!l’’—behold the Man! 
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“Loose him, and let him go.’’—John 11: 44. 


HE words of this text were spoken by Jesus 

at the grave of Lazarus. Lazarus was His 
friend. Frequently He had been a guest in the 
home of Mary, Martha and Lazarus, at Beth- 
any. In His absence, Lazarus became ill and 
died. Three days after his death Jesus and the 
disciples returned to Bethany, and the first meet- 
ing with the sisters was in the burial-ground, 
surrounded by the Jews who had come down 
from Jerusalem to mourn with them. 

Jesus prayed to the Father; then, with a 
loud voice, commanded Lazarus to come forth, 
and the young man arose. He was bound in his 
grave-clothes, with the bands around his head, 
and wrapped in the linen which tender hands 
had placed about him for a burial shroud. Be- 
holding him as he stood there, Jesus said: 
‘‘Toose him, and let him go.’’ 


I. In Tuts Story a Princrete Is INvoLven. 


God does for us what we can not do for our- | } 
selves, and God never does for us what we are / 
able to do. This is seen in both the natural 


and the spiritual realms. God gives the soil, the 
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sun, the rain, the wind and the germ of life in 
the seed; then He says to man: ‘‘Break up the 
soil, plant the seed, cultivate, and reap the har- 
vest.”? He who prays, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’’ understands this principle and 
knows he must be a colaborer with God in bring- 
ing bread to his table. God is back of the spir- 
itual as well as the natural laws. In the spirit- 
ual realm there are some things that God has 
to do for men; then there are other things 
which man must do for himself if he would be 
saved. God manifested His love in the giving 
of His only begotten Son. He made it possible 
for man to be redeemed in the shedding of 
Christ’s blood. He provided the great plan for 
the redemption of humanity. He has given to 
the world the gospel story, which is His power 
unto salvation. 

But God’s love and the shedding of the 
blood of Jesus and the gospel story, all 
ready to be delivered, will be of no avail if 
man refuses to hear, to believe, to repent and 
to be baptized into Christ and go on towards 
perfection. While God gives the message, man 
must proclaim it. While Christ becomes the 
object of our faith, man must believe, and, 
while God has granted repentance unto life 
to all people, man must do the repenting. 
And while God has given Christian baptism 
as a beautiful symbol of the death, burial 


and resurrection of His Son, and while, up- 
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on complying with all the conditions, sins are 
remitted, man must do the complying. He must 
render the obedience, that he may receive the 
forgiveness of sins. Jesus Christ has appointed 
a meeting-place with man, and, to receive the 
blessings promised, man must meet Christ at 
the appointed place. 

This makes man an active, not a passive, be- 
ing, in the matter of redemption. We are free 
moral agents. To each one is given intellect, 
sensibilities and will. These must be used if 
one would be brought into the right relationship 
with Jesus Christ. 

It is needless for us to pray to God to do 
something for us when we are able to do the 
thing ourselves. It is right to ask God to co- 
operate with us. We should always endeavor 
to know His will and to bring our wills into 
submission to His; but to ask God to do some- 
thing which He has never promised to do and 
which is contrary to His written law, is to be 
found guilty of making test of God. 

So we come back to the principle: God will 
do for man what man can not do for himself, 
and He expects man to do that which he is able 
to do. This forms the holy partnership between 
God and man. With this understanding one 
can come unto Christ and take His yoke upon 
him and learn of Him, and thus the two, pull- 
ing together, make the burden easier and suc- 
cess is assured. 
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II. Tur Srory Auso PRESENTS THE PICTURE OF A 
Live Man Bounp 1n GRAVE-CLOTHES. 


This is not an uncommon situation to be 
found among some churches. They are alive, 
but going nowhere. The bands need to be cut, 
that they may go. Churches are sometimes\ 
bound up with doctrinal grave-clothes. We have _ A- 
received some bad inheritances. Not infre- 
quently doctrines are proclaimed which are un- 
scriptural, but have been handed down from 
generation to generation. Never having been 
Scriptural, they are out of date and do not meet 
the needs of the hour. The present generation, 
turning its eyes to the Book of truth, without 
finding these doctrines taught there, becomes re- 
bellious and takes an attitude antagonistic to 
the church. 

Too frequently a church is carrying excess 
baggage which it needs to unload. What men 
need to-day and the thing for which they ask 
is the gospel in its simplicity. Old, medieval, 
sectarian bands must be loosed, that the church 
may step out and move with power and dignity. 
When this shall have been done Christian unity 
will obtain. Believers in Christ will be one and 
the church will triumph. 

There are some religious habits that bind usv 8. 
and some customs that hang to us like a weight. 
We need to draw the line between the essential 


and the non-essential. Where the Book speaks 
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we are to speak, and where it is silent we are 
to be silent. Where there is a plain ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord,’’ His voice must be heard. When 
that voice does not speak, we have a right to 
our opinions, but they must not be made bind- 
ing in the sense that one must accept them or 
be disfellowshiped. Some things are essential; 
others are matters of mere expediency. 

When Henry Ward Beecher was preaching 
in Brooklyn, he carried a handful of flowers 
into the pulpit one Lord’s Day and placed them 
in a vase, that they might adorn the stand from 
which he spoke. The newspapers the next day 
carried lengthy articles, condemning Beecher for 
desecrating the pulpit with flowers. To-day in 
all churches beautiful flowers are seen, and why 
not? Somebody had the courage to cut the 
bands and loose the church from that silly no- 
tion that flowers should not appear where the 
saints gather. 

In some churches to-day the choir is robed, ~ 
and, when properly robed, it is a beautiful sight 
—in better taste than the multicolored decora- 
tions which oftentimes appear in the choir loft 
itself; and yet some are bound by the bands of 
prejudice, refusing the uniformity of dress 
which the robes promise, simply because the 
choirs in the Roman Catholic Church are so 
gowned. For the same reason the cross is de- 
nied to many a Protestant church—the cross 


which stands both as the red light, warning of 
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danger, and the white light, signal of the love 
of God, proclaiming the lifting up of the Christ 
for fallen humanity. We sing, ‘‘In the Cross of 


, Christ I Glory’’ and ‘‘The Way of the Cross 


Leads Home.’’ With great gusto we sing, ‘‘The 


. Old Rugged Cross,’’ and with Paul we exclaim, 
“ “War be it from me to glory, save in the cross 
- of our Lord Jesus Christ,’? and yet, because 
8 the Roman Catholic Church magnifies the cross, 
~ some Protestants refuse to have it on their 
‘ house of worship or to place it conspicuously in 
~ the building. We should be wise enough and 
- big enough to appropriate good wherever it may 


be found. The fact that some have made mis- 
takes in some things should not keep us from 
imitating the good they have done in other 
things. The church needs to cut the bands to- 
day and move out from such narrowness. 

It has not been long since the churches were 
using the common communion cup and were set 
against the individual cup, and yet in those days 
ofttimes two or four and six cups were used, 
so that, in reality, every person did not drink 
from the same cup. Still, the individual cup 
was denied because it was argued that Christ 
took the cup—just one cup—and gave thanks 
and passed the one cup to the disciples and they 
did drink. He who objects to the individual cup 
in the church has individual cups on his own 
table at home, and, when guests come or when 


dining with his own family, each member drinks 
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from his own cup. A real communion service 
is not dependent upon all drinking from the 
same cup. The chief thing is to have the un- 
fermented juice of the grape in the cup, and 
then rightly to discern the Lord’s body, observ- 
ing the Lord’s Supper as a memorial of Him. 
But happily to-day the church has arisen, the 
bands have been loosed, and the Lord’s people 
are walking out from this idea of other days, 
and the Lord’s Supper is being observed in a 
beautiful and sanitary manner. 


Ill. Toe Story Suows tHat Inprvipvats Tuvus 
Bounp Must Be Loosen. 


There are live men bound in bands that must 
be loosed before they can move into the sphere 


of greater usefulness. Pride binds some men. /: 


They have sinned and are fearful to confess it. 
They are in error and will not acknowledge it. 
They are attempting to hold positions far be- 
yond their reach and will not come down to the 
position they are capable of occupying. They 
have sinned against their fellow-men, and, be- 
cause of pride, are unwilling to make amends. 

Out yonder in the fields with the swine, the 
prodigal, who had spent his substance in riot- 
ous living, decided to arise and go to his father. 
Many a man occupying his position has failed 
to go back to the father’s house because of what 
the people around about would say of him. 


There are the critical tongues of the neighbors 
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and the sneering laugh of his comrades and the 
finger of scorn of his enemies. It takes courage 
to meet these obstacles. The prodigal had the 
courage. He faced his duty and was reinstated 
in his father’s house. 


Discouragement has tied many a man hand 4 


and foot. The armies of the discouraged march 
by thousands. He who joins the rank of the 
encouragers goes to high ground and engages in 
work most profitable. It is a sad day in any 
man’s life when he says: ‘‘No man careth for 
my soul.’? The discouraged man too frequently, 
like Elijah, seeks the juniper-tree. To him there 
is no beauty in the sunrise or the sunset. Dawn 
and twilight have for him no message. There 
is no music in the song of the bird, no fragrance 
in the flowers at his feet. Rain and snow mark 
drab days in his life. He who euts the bands 
and lets the discouraged man go free is a real 
benefactor. 

David Grayson once followed the lonely path 
up a lane, over the hill, and stopped before a 
dilapidated farmhouse. The wife met him at 
the door, with sleeves uprolled. The children, 
in amazement, came from their play and looked 
into his kindly face. The husband and father, 
smoking a corncob pipe, sat in a discouraged 
mood on the front porch. Having quenched his 
thirst at the well in the yard, Grayson became 
enthusiastic over the landscape and remarked 


that this was a beautiful place in which to live. 
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‘*But,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘there is nothing beau- 
tiful about it; it is hard work and poor living.’’ 
He was discouraged and desired to leave the 
farm. David Grayson stayed two or three days 
and led the discouraged farmer about his fields 
and showed him how to prune his apple-trees 
and how to feed his hogs and cultivate the fields. 
He showed him the beauty there was in tree 
and flower and sunset and cloud and sky. Three 
days of living in the presence of this great soul 
changed the life and the outlook of this farmer, 
and when Grayson left him he was quite con- 
tent to dwell amidst his humble surroundings, 
for he had learned the lesson in contentment. 
The bands of discouragement had been loosed 
and the farmer and his family came into their 
own. The roads are filled with the discouraged. 
Loose them, and let them go. 

How many we meet who are entangled in the 


wrappings of sorrow and refuse to be com-™'* 


forted. There is sickness in the home, and the 
day comes finally when the blinds are drawn. 
Only whisperings are heard about the house. 
The people step softly and there is the odor of 
flowers in the room. Then comes the day when 
from beneath the roof the funeral party moves 
out and wends its way to the burial plot, and 
there, in ‘‘God’s acre,’’ is laid to rest the taber- 
nacle of clay in which a loved one has dwelt. 

Too many times it is true that ‘‘the sorrow 


for the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
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refuse to be divorced.’’ Some people brace up, 
for to them the stars shine through cypress- 
trees. Not hopelessly have they laid their dead 
away. Others, again, do not master their sor- 
rows, but permit sorrow to master them. When 
Moses died and the people had mourned for him 
thirty days, Jehovah said: ‘‘Moses, my servant, 
is dead; now therefore arise, go over this Jor- 
dan.’’ Yes, Moses was dead. People had shown 
respect in thirty days of mourning. The time 
had now come to move out. God saw their sal-. 
vation lay in being kept busy. Graves will 
always be sacred spots. It is well to visit them 
occasionally and give memory full play. 

But one does poorly who builds his cottage 
around the grave and seeks to dwell there. The 
only way to assuage grief is to get busy, be up 
and doing. New duties challenge, new oppor- 
tunities call. Not infrequently some fine Chris- 
tian people bury their dead, then refuse to go 
to church. They no longer sing in the audience 
or choir; they cease to teach, and absent them- 
selves from worship. They nurse their grief. 
This is not the life that God intended His peo- 
ple to live. Loose the bands of sorrow and let 
the mourner become busy, and for him a new 
day will dawn. ‘‘Loose him, and let him go.”’ 

Christ came to give men freedom. ‘‘I came 
that they may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly,’? said He. ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,’’ 
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**And as Jesus passed by from thence, he saw a man called 
Matthew, sitting at the place of toll: and he saith unto him, 
Follow me. And he arose, and followed him.’’—Matt. 9: 9. 


HIS was a busy day for Jesus in Caper- 

naum. There He taught the multitudes and 
healed the sick. He also was intent upon se- 
lecting a group of twelve men to be trained to 
be His ambassadors when He should return to 
the Father. No statement is made as to pre- 
vious acquaintance with Matthew, but many 
things transpired which have not been recorded, 
and many conversations were held and sermons 
delivered by Jesus which were not preserved. 
Living in Capernaum, with every opportunity of 
seeing and hearing Jesus, it is reasonable to 
infer that Matthew had some contact with Him 
ere this. No man would be induced to leave a 
lucrative position, changing his manner of life 
and selecting new objectives all of a sudden, 
without some knowledge of the man he was to 
follow and from whom he would receive orders. 
This much may also be inferred, that a direct 
appeal had not been made to Matthew to enter 
the circle of disciples of Jesus until this moment 
when Jesus looked in upon him and gave the 


invitation to follow Him. 
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This call came as Jesus passed by. Many 
of His discourses were delivered, His miracles 
wrought, and great lessons taught, as He passed 
by. He saw occasions, and each occasion brought 
forth the needed word or act. One misses much 
in life who fails to grasp situations and to im- 
prove opportunities that present themselves as 
he passes by. It is interesting at night to look 
back through a busy day and recall the things 
done which have brought real service to human- 
ity. And it would be surprising to note how 
many services rendered were the result of one’s 
having kept his eyes open to see the oppor- 
tunity and his ears ready to hear the call that 
came as he passed by. These are the things 
that are not in the program which we make in 
the morning, but they are often the most worth- 
while things. Drowning men must be rescued 
at once. Destructive fires must be extinguished 
now. Jesus was a past-master in this art of 
seeing chance opportunities. It made life in- 
teresting, it filled the day full of surprises, and 
added a charm to every movement and grace 
and dignity to all His words. 

Jesus had eyes and used them. He knew how 
to see things and He saw people. He saw all 
kinds of people and saw the good that was in 
them where others saw only evil. Too many of 
us have eyes, but use them not. It is a fine 
thing to know how to see. In this discourse 


we are interested in the man whom Jesus saw, 
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for the writer tells us: ‘‘He saw a man.’’ To 
Him men were the biggest objects in the world. 
He came to save men and He called men and 
placed them in training, that they in turn might 
go forth with a message that would save the 
world. Jesus did not see the tax-gatherer, but 
He saw a man, and it was His purpose to de- 
velop the best there was in that man until he 
was trained for real service. 


I. In Matrtryew Jesus Saw a Busy May. 


He was busy with material affairs. He was 
a man trusted by the Roman Government. He 
handled Roman money. He was a man of af- 
fairs, with some business ability. He was stick- 
ing to his task. He was not lazy nor was he 
idle. Jesus always called busy men; He could 
use no other kind. It is true to-day as then, 
if one desires a given task performed, he must 
call a busy man to perform it. The men who 
head great movements in our city life are not 
men who have nothing else to do, but men who 
are the directing factors in big business. In 
the church rarely does one call the unemployed 
or the idle man to render a service. The busy 
man finds time to do the worth-while things. 
He knows how to do them, he is interested in 
the doing of them, he is dependable, and that 
tells a great story. So Jesus called busy fisher- 
men, the busy tax-gatherer and other busy men 
to learn to do the big things in the kingdom. 
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IL. In Marruew Jesus Saw a Mopest Man. 


Matthew is the writer of this: story. He 
refers to himself in the third person. ‘‘As 
Jesus passed by from thence, he saw a man 
called Matthew.’’ He does not say He saw me 
and called me, and I arose and followed Him, 
and I made a banquet for Him at my house. 
Many a fellow, in telling of this big day in his 
life, would have written several chapters about 
it and placed himself on a pedestal. He would 
have done a lot of horn-blowing and focusing 
attention upon himself. But not so with our 
modest man Matthew. He tells his story in a 
simple statement, couched in thirty-two words. 
Modesty is a beautiful garment to wear. It is 
always becoming. The world never hugs to its 
bosom the braggadocio, the noisy, loud-mouthed 
proclaimer of his own virtues. It beats no 
pathway in the forest yonder to the door of 
him who seeks popular favor and attunes his 
ears to popular applause. In the gallery of the 
world’s great and noble you find the faces of 
men who were quiet, but powerful; who pre- 
ferred to walk the lonely path that led away 
from the ‘‘madding crowd’s ignoble strife;’’ 
who were set to reach one objective—service. 
These are men who know their strength, but 
talk little about it; who know their powers, but 
seldom discuss them. They simply use them. 


Matthew-was such a man. 
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ITI. In Marruew Jesus Saw a Man Wuo Was 
Better tHaN His SurrounpDINGs 
Wovutp InpIcatr. 


We can not always judge a man by the com- 
pany he keeps, nor by the tasks to which he 
applies his hand. Many men are creatures of 
circumstances. Matthew was one of the black 
sheep of his flock. He was a Jew and reared 
in the synagogue, but he had accepted a posi- 
tion which ostracized him from Jewish circles 
and closed to him the doors of the synagogue. 
He was a publican and a sinner, but doubtless 
there still rang in his ears the echo of that 
synagogue service. He probably had never lost 
the hope of Israel, and it is not likely that he 
found pleasure in the environment that made 
him a marked man. The law holds to-day. Fac- 
tors have been predominant and forces have been 
mighty in the lives of men preventing them 
from becoming the fulfillment of the visions of 
youth. Oliver Wendell Holmes said there are 
not many men at forty who would not have 
been ashamed of themselves at sixteen. 

It is difficult for one to outgrow the influ- 
ences of youth. Children are taught in the 
Bible school and the home lessons calculated to 
steer them safely past the rocks and into the 
harbor, but youth is sometimes fickle. By and 
by there is a wandering away from the route 


of safety and teachers throw up their hands 
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with the thought that all is lost and their labors 
have been in vain. But tarry awhile; life’s 
journey is not ended. By and by a song is sung, 
a sermon preached, a book read, or a friend 
interviewed, and there comes back to the wan- 
derer the pattering of memories on the roof 
which the years have built above his head. 

Years ago a baseball team sat on the curb 
in Chicago one hot Sunday afternoon, when the 
attention of the fellows was arrested by a Sal- 
vation Army group that sang on an opposite 
corner. One of the young men in that team 
arose, went across the street, participated in the 
service and that night went down to the Pacific 
Garden Mission, conducted by Harry Munro, 
and gave his life to Jesus Christ. That young 
man was Billy Sunday, who was influenced, not 
so much by the talks he heard or by the number 
of the songs that were sung. There was just 
one song that won him. That was a song which 
he had heard back in Squaw Creek, Iowa, when 
each Sunday afternoon his mother had led him 
by the hand to the Bible school. 

In Cleveland a few years ago a young man 
climbed through the window at two o’clock in 
the morning, went up the dimly lighted stairs, 
walked through the hallway and looked upon 
the sleeping form of an aged man. He was bent 
on burglarizing the house, but on the wall he 
saw this motto: ‘‘In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he will direct thy paths.’? It was as 
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the voice of his dead mother speaking from her 
grave, for when a little fellow, playing around 
the dooryard of his home, his mother had taught 
him those words, and with her voice ringing in 
his ears he could not steal. He hastily retraced 
his steps, went to a hotel and wrote a note to 
the keeper of the home in which he saw the 
motto, told his story and made the vow that 
he never again would attempt to rob any man. 

Surrounded by the custom-house loafers, with 
a lucrative salary, enjoying the material things 
of life, Matthew could not forget the past, and, 
when the Son of God gave evidence of His di- 
vinity and demonstrated His Sonship, all the 
old-time religious zeal of the son of Israel came 
back o’er his soul like a flood, and he gladly 
gave up all and followed Him. 


IV. In Marruew Jesus Saw a Man Wuo NEEDED 
TEINCOURAGEMENT. 


Most men need it. The hundreds who passed 
that custom-house each day and saw the tax- 
gatherer sitting at the seat of custom, never 
thought to speak to him an encouraging word. 
None cared about him, and no one was inter- 
ested in him. It is a sad song a man sings 
who says: ‘‘No man careth for my soul.’’ In 
1912, while holding an evangelistic campaign in 
Canton, Ohio, Billy Sunday transacted business 
with an official in the county courthouse. In 


conversation, he said to the official, ‘‘Are you 
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a Christian?’’ to which he replied, ‘‘I am not.”’ 
They then talked on the subject, and, closing 
the conversation, the county official said: ‘‘Mr. 
Sunday, I have lived in Canton seventeen years 
and I have been in public life a number of years, 
and only one man beside yourself ever asked 
me to be a Christian, and that man was William 
McKinley.’’ 

Men have to be asked to accept Jesus Christ. 
Not very many are knocking at the church doors 
for admission. Not many invite the preacher 
to their homes to talk over the question of the 
Christian religion. Men must be approached 
and led to conversion by presenting to them the 
facts and claims of the gospel. Jesus approached 
Matthew positively. He had a mission when 
He stopped at that window. He singled out His 
man and went after him. There must have been 
something in the tone of voice and the positive 
manner that gave encouragement to the yearn- 
ings of a lonely heart and led him to deny him- 
self and follow the Man of Galilee. Many a 
man needs just a word of encouragement to 
enable him to step over the line and publicly 
declare himself for Jesus Christ. 


V. In MartHew Jesus Saw a Man Wuo Let 
His Liaut SuHrne. 


That night Matthew lighted up his home and 
gave a banquet in honor of his new Friend. To 
that banquet he invited not only Jesus, but the 
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disciples and his old friends of the custom-house. 
This he did that he might introduce the old 
custom-house group to Jesus with the thought 
that He might win them too. Then he decided 
to let them know of his new venture, and there- 
after they would know where to find him. He 
was letting his light shine. 

One time a man accepted Jesus Christ, then 
went to the evangelist and said: ‘‘I am a travel- 
ing-man and I travel all over Ohio. In the 
cities that I visit, I have friends on whom I 
call and with whom I have participated in pleas- 
ures in which a Christian dare not participate. 
I must return and meet those friends. How will 
I fortify myself against their criticism and de- 
rision when they learn that I walk the old paths 
no more?’’ The evangelist said: ‘‘Declare your- 
self. Write your friends a letter; tell them of 
your stand.’’ He wrote the letter, and as he 
went from town to town his associates took him 
by the hand, congratulated him and thanked him 
for his honor and his courage. It is always thus. 
Declare yourself if you would resist temptation. 
Let the world know where you stand and you 
have the right of way. 

In my boyhood days there lived in the coun- 
try, near the village where I was reared, an 
eccentric old man who drove into the village each 
evening for his mail. He drove a white horse 
and tied beneath his wagon a lantern which 
threw its light not far enough ahead to aid him 
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much in driving. When questioned as to why 
this light was under the wagon, he remarked: 
“‘Tt doesn’t give me much light, but, swinging 
there, it shows that I am coming and other 
vehicles clear the road and give me the right of 
way.’’ Let your light shine and you have the 
right of way. 

Matthew began to let his light shine on the 
very day he accepted Christ. There was no wait- 
ing for to-morrow with him. He also accepted 
the first invitation. Immediately he arose and 
followed Him. There was no delay. Procras- 
tination has slain its thousands. The moment 
when Jesus invited the publican to follow Him 
was a thrilling moment, and Matthew capitalized 
that big moment by acting at once. 


VI. In Marruew Jesus Saw a Man Wuo Was 
Wiuuinc to Pay THE PRICE. 


‘“‘Leave all and follow me.’’ That is the 
price the disciple pays. He left the custom- 
house and its remuneration to follow One who 
said: ‘‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the heaven have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.’’ He was entering 
not upon a life of luxury, but one of service. 
He would be misunderstood, and, like the Master 
he followed, rejected of men, but he had a vision 
and his eye was upon the goal and he followed 
on. No one can accept the call of discipleship 


who is unwilling to pay the price. Some things 
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must be given up, but everything given up is 
excess baggage. One must throw overboard 
everything that would hinder his progress. Jesus 
said: ‘‘He that doth not take his cross and fol- 
low after me, is not worthy of me.’’ One’s at- 
titude in denying himself is a test of his dis- 
cipleship. 

‘“‘Hollow me’’ were simple, but pregnant, 
words of Jesus. To men of to-day comes the 
same invitation. We are not asked to follow a 
system or a creed, but a person. Following Him 
determines our destiny. Matthew became a dis- 
ciple, an apostle and a biographer, and is to- 
day an heir of God and a joint-heir with Jesus 
Christ. It paid Matthew to follow Jesus then, 
and so, regardless of the cost and the self- 
denial one must make, it pays to follow Jesus 
now. 
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TOO BUSY TO ACCOMPLISH 
ANYTHING 


‘*Ag thy servant was busy here and there, he was gone.’’— 
1 Kings 20: 40. 


HE superintendent of schools in an Hastern 

city was dismissed from his position, and 
the reason for the dismissal, given by the Board 
of Education, was that he was so busy doing 
things he never had time to get anything done. 
His case is typical. 

Here is the picture the prophet Samuel gives 
us of King Ahab. War was on between Israel 
and Syria; Ahab had been commanded to retain 
the Syrian king, Ben-hadad. Seeing his pre- 
dicament, Ben-hadad visited Ahab and said un- 
to him: ‘‘The cities which my father took from 
thy father I will restore; and thou shalt make 
streets for thee in Damascus, as my father made 
in Samaria. And I, said Ahab, will let thee 
go with this covenant. So he made a covenant 
with him and let him go.”’ 

But a certain man of the sons of the proph- 
ets knew of the bargain which Ahab had driven 
with Ben-hadad. He disguised himself, put a 
bandage over his head and sat down by the 
roadside and waited for the passing of the 
king’s chariot. When the king drove by, this 
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wounded soldier cried unto him and said: ‘‘Thy 
servant went out into the midst of the battle; 
and, behold, a man turned aside, and brought a 
man unto me, and said, Keep this man: if by 
any means he be missing, then shalt thy life be 
for his life, or else thou shalt pay a talent of 
silver. And as thy servant was busy here and 
there, he was gone. ... And the king of Israel 
said unto him, So shall thy judgment be; thy- 
self hast decided it.’?’ Then the son of the 
prophet arose and took the bandage from his 
eyes, and the king saw he was of the prophets; 
and the young man said: ‘‘Thus saith Jehovah, 
Because thou hast let go out of thy hand the 
man whom I had devoted to destruction, there- 
fore thy life shall go for his life, and thy peo- 
ple for his people.’’ 

The son of the prophet here drew a portrait 
of King Ahab. He pictures him as a dilly- 
dallying king, one who goes to and fro, busy 
here and there, engaged in a multitude of small 
matters to the neglect of the all-important thing. 
He simply lacked bigness of mind. 

It is one thing to be busy, but another thing 
to be busy about the right thing. He has learned 
to live who has learned to place the proper 
valuation upon work and who has been able to 
discern between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial things. The world is full of the ‘‘busy-here- 
and-there’’ kind. It is easy for one to occupy 


the moments of the day in a strenuous manner, 
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and yet with the going down of the sun to have 
accomplished but little that is worth while. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a 
good many people in every community are much 
busier about the affairs of other folks than they 
are about their own affairs. They help settle 
the problems of every household and discuss the 
derelictions of the people of their neighborhood. 
They know just what others are wearing or are 
going to wear, they know how much their 
apparel cost, and in their own minds decide 
whether they are up to date or out of date and 
whether extravagant or stingy. 

The time that is spent by many people in 
gossiping about neighborhood affairs, if spent 
properly in reading, would, in the course of a 
lifetime, give them a liberal education. While 
people are ‘‘busy here and there,’’ much that is 
worth while gets away from them. 


I. Wutte I ‘‘Was Busy Here anp TuHers,’’ My 
Opportunity Was Gone. 


This word has been spoken by multitudes of 
people. ‘‘Time and tide wait for no man.’’ 
Here is a lad who is in school, but he doesn’t 
improve his time. He is busy about a multitude 
of things. He is going to study to-morrow, he 
will settle down to business next week, but be- 
fore he is aware time has pushed him up through 
childhood and young manhood’s years. He faces 


the world as a man with a mind untrained, with 
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a hand unskilled, wholly unprepared to meet the 
issues of his day. He ‘‘was busy here and 
there’’ through all these years, but his oppor- 
tunity for preparation for life’s duties got away. 


I. Wartez I ‘‘Was Busy Here anp Tuers,’’ My 
Homt Was Gone. 


And this, too, is a sad picture. What insti- 
tution is greater than the home? Mighty are 
the influences which center there. No greater 
responsibility has been placed upon the shoulders 
of men and women, and no greater blessings 
have been showered upon them, than the bless- 
ing of being permitted to be the head of the 
home. And yet the neglected homes are a sad 
commentary on the lives of many people. 

Woman should be made to realize that her 
first duty is to her home. Not infrequently are 
mothers seen to be interested in community af- 
fairs, to the exclusion of home interests. They 
belong to all the clubs, they entertain in the 
club-houses lavishly, they look after the interest 
of the candidates, they read papers and deliver 
addresses at the club meetings, they attend the 
State conventions and give addresses on how to 
rear children, then return to a poorly kept home, 
where the children are either cared for by a 
servant or go without care. 

The husband takes his meals downtown most 
of the time and he doesn’t see the children more 


than once or twice a week. After while these 
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little arabs get into trouble. Bad seeds have 
been sown in their minds, bad habits have been 
formed and destinies determined. Thus, when 
troubles come and the very foundations of the 
home have been destroyed, the husband wakes 
up and says: ‘‘Alas! while I ‘was busy here and 
there’ my home was gone.’’ Let it be under- 
stood, we are not belittling the club nor man’s 
or woman’s place in civic life, but what we are 
saying is this: first things must be first. To be 
‘busy here and there’’ with a hundred odds 
and ends, while neglecting the very things that 
make for the stability of the home, is as erro- 
neous as was the act of King Ahab, who, con- 
trary to God’s will, gave freedom to the Syrian 
king that he himself might receive back some 
cities that had been taken. First things should 
be first. 


III. Wut I ‘‘Was Busy Here anp TuHeErs,’’ My 
CuurcH Was Gone. 


The church is dependent upon the loyalty of 
its membership for its perpetuity. There is no 
other institution in any community which is so 
set for the proclamation of the gospel as is the 
church. That is its chief duty, and to that end 
it should have the hearty support of all those 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ. No one can 
measure up to the full who gives his or her 
time to a multitude of side issues, heading up 


all the committees in the community, giving his 
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or her money to various outside benevolences— 
all to the neglect of the worship and the service 
which belong to the church. 

It is a travesty on faith and gives a black 
eye to the Christian religion when in any com- 
munity the church lags behind and other insti- 
tutions thrive because of the support of church 
people. Too many can say, and say truthfully: 
‘While I ‘was busy here and there,’ my church 
was gone.”’ 


IV. Waite I ‘‘Was Busy Here anp Tuere,’’? My 
City Was Gone. 


Cities are just what we make them. They 
are just as good as the life of the people, as 
wide awake as the vision of the people, as in- 
dustrious as the activities of the people. Cities 
have souls and their souls are no different from 
the souls of the people. A wide-awake citizen- 
ship makes a wide-awake city. The people can 
have in public office the kind of officials they 
desire, they can be protected by the kind of laws 
they desire, and they can have within their gates 
anything they desire, if they desire it hard 
enough. 

He is a poor citizen indeed who is busy 
about little things ‘‘here and there,’’ and neg- 
lects the important and weighty things of the 
city’s life. It is a fact, in nearly all the cities, 
that not more than one-fifth of the people com- 


posing the electorate attend the primaries when 
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nominations are to be made. ‘Twenty per cent. 
of the people select the candidates of the par- 
ties, for whom the 100 per cent. are asked to 
vote. What a howl the other 80 per cent. 
would make if they were disfranchised, and yet 
they do not use their franchise. They are dis- 
loyal to their community when they refuse to 
east their ballot. They are asked to bear this 
responsibility, to help make selection of the 
proper candidates, and, refusing to do so, shirk 
responsibility and prove to be poor citizens in- 
deed. 
Many men and women who are ‘‘busy here 
and there’’ stay away from the ballot-box and 
too frequently permit the undesirable element to 
place in nomination a demagogue of the ‘‘hot 
dog’’ type who, if placed in power, often drives 
the city to its ruin. With the mixed population 
occupying the cities of the United States, with 
the spirit of lawlessness that seems to be in- 
creasing, and with the usual number of dema- 
gogues, time-servers and grafters that invade 
every city, it is high time that the thinking, 
well-meaning Christian men and women of every 
city assert themselves and see to it that not 
only proper laws are enacted, but the right peo- 
ple are selected to enforce those laws. Cities, 
like individuals, grow sick and die. And too 
frequently men must say: ‘‘While I was busy 
here and there, my city was gone.’’ How much 


pride can such men take in their citizenship? 
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V. Wuite I ‘‘Was Busy Here anp Tuerz,’’? My 
Frrenps WERE Gone. 


Charles Lamb, who had rather a stormy life, 
kept sweet and outwardly gave no appearance 
of having met rebuffs in life. He was accosted 
one day by another, who said: ‘‘Mr. Lamb, we 
are all impressed with the beautiful life you 
live. Tell us the secret.’’ He said: ‘‘I have a 
friend.’’ Friends are an asset to any life. It 
is difficult to get through this world without 
friends to assist. Making friends is a fine art. 
Ability to hold friends comes not by accident. 
If one would have a friend, he must show him- 
self friendly. One may have a multitude of 
acquaintances, but the inner circle of friends 
adds to the richness of his life. Some one has 
said: ‘‘A real friend is the fellow who knows 
all about you and still loves you.’’ 

Yet how prodigal we are with our friendships, 
how little effort we put forth to make and to 
hold our friends, what little use we make of 
friendships, and how thoughtless we are at 
times when our friends need us most! Here is 
one who is busy with his business affairs. He 
is buying and selling and making money and 
hasn’t any time for his friends. But by and 
by old age comes on apace and the successful 
man begins to need his friends, when, alas! 
they are gone. He ‘‘was busy here and there’’ 
through the years, but lost a friend. 
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‘¢Around the corner I have a friend, 

In this great city that has no end; 

Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 

And before I know it a week is gone, 

And I never see my old friend’s face— 

For life is a swift and terrible race. 

He knows [I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 

And he rang mine. We were younger then; 
And now we are busy, tired men— 

Tired with playing a foolish game, 

Tired with trying to make a name. 
‘To-morrow,’ I say, ‘I will call on Jim, 

Just to show that I’m thinking of him.’ 

But to-morrow comes, and to-morrow goes, 

And the distance between us grows and grows. 
Around the corner!—yet miles away. 

Here’s a telegram, sir: ‘Jim died ve day? 
And that’s what we get and deserve in the end— 
Around the corner, a vanished friend.’’ 


VI. Waite I ‘‘Was Busy Here anp THers,’’ My 
Sout Was Gone. 


‘‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’’ Jesus told 
of a certain rich man whose ground brought 
forth plentifully. He was concerned about his 
wealth. He tore down his granaries and built 
larger, and thus, having preserved his crops, he 
said to his soul: ‘‘Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, be merry.’’ But that night his soul was 
required of him. That man has many follow- 
ers. The world is full of people who take no 


thought of their souls. They are interested sim- 
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ply in things. The material has superseded the 
spiritual, and they are carnally minded. They 
rise early and retire late and find their chief 
pleasure in receiving and know not the joy of 
giving. They make no attempt to save their 
souls. 

Tolstoi tells the Russian fable of a promise 
being made by the king to give to a runner all 
the land around which he could run from sunup 
until sundown. At the first peep of day he 
started. He ran until noon, then beyond he saw 
a beautiful lake and a deep forest. Thought 
he, ‘‘I must have the lake and the forest in my 
possession,’’ so on and on he ran. The sun hav- 
ing started down the western sky, he hurriedly 
completed the circle, back to the golden stake 
from which he started. His friends gathered to 
see him come in. Yonder he comes in the dis- 
tance! Rapidly the sun is sinking from sight. 
Amidst the cheers of the people, breathlessly, 
he makes the last step and taps the golden stake 
just as the sun goes out of sight. And then he 
drops dead. He has gained it all, but lost his 
life. What’s the use? 


: “ON 


PLAYING THE FOOL 


“‘T have played the fool.’’—1 Sam. 26: 21. 


AUL never told the truth more completely 

than when he said: ‘‘I have played the fool.’’ 
He spoke in a sober moment. He was con- 
scious of his mistakes. He was humbled in the 
presence of his valiant men. There in the night- 
time, beneath the silent stars, he heard the voice 
of David as it rang out across the ravine. He 
was impressed with David’s honesty. He knew 
that young David had no evil in his heart and 
had plotted no harm against him. The spear 
and the cruse of water removed by David from 
their place at the sleeping king’s head gave evi- 
dence that he had stood near him and could 
have taken his life, had he so desired. 

Knowing the fine purpose and the manliness 
of David, Saul cried out: ‘‘I have played the 
fool.’’ The difference between Saul and the ma- 
jority of men is that he confessed and they do 
not. What man has not, sometime in his life, 
played the fool? Men play the fool when tem- 
per arises and anger is enthroned. They say 
things and do things when in a fit of anger 
that mark them as fools. Some one has said 


that all the world plays the fool part of the 
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time. Saul’s actions were outstanding, his mis- 
takes were monumental. We do well to look 
back into his life and see wherein he played the 
fool, that the knowledge of his errors may serve 
as warnings to us. 


I. Saut Permirrep tHE Success or ANOTHER TO 
Sror His Lirs. 


He was successful and to him had been ac- 
corded his meed of praise, but when the women 
sang, ‘‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands,’’ it was unwelcome music. How 
foolish a man is. who is unwilling to rejoice in 
the honest praise accorded another. Jealousy 
and envy have played their part in making the 
waters of many a life bitter. They have dark- 
ened the windows of many a soul. Frequently 
we see this spirit manifest in the world of to- 
day. Some one climbs the ladder from the low- 
est to the highest round; then some one else be- 
comes envious; even men reasonably successful 
themselves become envious of other successful 
men. With some people it doesn’t matter so 
much what they have, just so others do not have 
more. Foolish is that man who gives his time 
to taking inventory of another’s stock, but neg- 
lects the things within his own domain. He is 
big and fine who can rejoice in the joy of an- 
other and who can stand in the lines and ap- 
plaud the victorious and popular man as he 


passes by. 
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TI. Saut Dip Not Grve Davip a Square Dea. 


He promised him his daughter in marriage, 

then gave her to another man. He gave David 
another daughter and later took her from him 
and gave her to somebody else. He drove David 
from his table and from beneath his roof, made 
him a wanderer in the land. He chased him 
as one pursues a partridge in the mountains. 
Instead of giving David opportunities to use his 
fine talents in being of real service to the king- 
dom, Saul compelled him to use his strength and 
abilities in dodging danger. 
_ David had been selected of Jehovah through 
the prophet Samuel to be king in Saul’s stead, 
but his time had not come and he was waiting 
for the clock to strike the hour. But Saul did 
not understand. He was solicitous for his own 
job and desirous of holding the throne of Israel 
for himself. The shadow of this one young man, 
David, was constantly upon him. He played the 
fool in his unjust treatment of the youth from 
the fields of Bethlehem. 


III. Savut Permuirren Imactnary TRovuBLES TO 
Botuer Hr. 


He listened to the tattling Ziphites instead 
of counseling with wise men. His son Jonathan 
could have set him right and at ease, but he 
gave no heed to the voice of his own household. 


His troubles were imaginary, but that is not un- 
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usual. Most troubles are imaginary. A teacher 
in a State school was recently dismissed because 
his life had been made sour through imaginary 
troubles. Whenever he saw two or three teach- 
ers in conversation, he imagined they were talk- 
ing about him. When the students collected 
together and laughed at some new or well-worn 
joke, he thought they were laughing at him. He 
was always in trouble. He made his own life 
miserable. It spoiled him for teamwork until 
he was considered impossible and was dismissed. 
How frequently in the home, the community 
and the church troubles that sever friendships 
are purely imaginary. 

It is always better to go straight to head- 
quarters and arrive at the seat of trouble. 
Noises in the graveyard have sometimes led 
passers-by to believe that ghosts were there, yet, 
perchance, a white calf was grazing between the 
graves, or an innocent tombstone had been taken 
for a ghost. Troubles were imaginary; so it is 
in life; imagination is overworked, and, like 
Saul, men make fools of themselves. 


IV. Savt Became Interestep In TRIFLING 
INSTEAD OF Kinoty THINGS. 


Even if David had been bent on usurping 
the throne, why should Saul have any concern 
in the matter? He was king and was in the 
hands of God, and God’s purposes were not to 
be thwarted. Big things could have been ac- 
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complished by the king. He gave no heed to 
the challenge of the larger tasks, but saw one 
man only, and with a whole army pursued him. 
Too frequently trifles occupy one’s time and 
eall forth one’s best efforts, when big things are 
neglected. Little things must be given proper 
attention, to be sure, but one goes far towards 
success who learns how to distribute responsi- 
bility. Why not permit others to do the things 
they can do and pay chief attention to the larger 
things that others are unable to do? Saul’s 
kingdom needed his personal attention in driv- 
ing out the strong enemies, in preserving peace 
among his citizens, in seeking the prosperity of 
his people and guiding them in the life that was 
in accord with the purposes of Jehovah; but he 
made a fool of himself when he stuck to a single 
track and made the capture of David his ob- 
jective. 


V. Saut Puavep tHe Foot. Wuen He Actep In 
Opposition TO WHat He Knew to Br Ricut. 


It isn’t knowledge which people need, so much 
as it is will power to do what they know ought 
to be done. The majority of people know 
enough about the laws of health to maintain 
good health if they would do as well as they 
know. Everybody knows the truthfulness of the 
statement, ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap,’’ but, in the face of that 
truth, they keep on sowing evil seed. The world 
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knows ‘‘the way of the transgressor is hard,’’ 
yet too frequently do we see it demonstrated 
that men’s sins will find them out. Still they 
go on sinning. They persist in transgressing. 
Too many times ‘‘the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,”’ 
and men keep on eating sour grapes. There is 
none so blind as those who will not see. The 
man who persistently acts in opposition to what 
he knows to be right plays the fool. 


VI. Saunt Broke Many Goop Resouuttions. 


When trapped, he confessed his faults and 
made a resolution never again to pursue or lay 
hands upon David, but, away from the spell of 
that hour and surrounded again with David’s 
enemies, he broke the good resolution and ‘pur- 
sued with flying feet Samuel’s anointed one. 
Good resolutions are essential. They must be 
backed up with action. The prodigal son made 
a good resolution when he said: ‘‘I will arise 
and go to my father.’’ Then he arose and went. 
Therein was his salvation. If the driving force 
of will be absent, a good resolution is indeed a 
mere scrap of paper. 


VII. Saunt Assattep THE Man Wuo Was His 
Biccest AssET IN THE KINGDOM. 


We are all dependent creatures. Our suc- 
cess depends much on our ability to find the 
right helpers and to get along with folks. Saul 
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needed good men for advisers and for war. He 
would have been a strong man could he have 
leaned upon the young David. It was David 
who pacified the infuriated king in the hours of 
his mental storm by playing upon the harp with 
the hand that had power to soothe. David, too, 
had friends who could have been brought to the 
support of Saul, but the black cloud of envy 
overcast the sky. This valiant man was driven 
beyond the gates and his services were cut off 
because Saul saw fit to make a fool of himself. 

During the War of the Rebellion, Abraham 
Lincoln and his secretary, John Hay, went one 
night to a home in Washington City where 
George B. McClellan, commander of the army 
of the Potomac, was attending a ball. The 
PreSident’s card was sent to the ballroom and 
McClellan was told the President desired to see 
him immediately, but this haughty general gave 
no heed to the messenger or the message, but 
kept on with the dance. The President and the 
secretary were seated in the room below, and 
there they waited. After awhile the music died 
out, the feet of the dancers turned homeward 
and George B. McClellan walked out the door 
into the night, leaving his chief alone with the 
secretary. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Hay arose and 
walked back to the White House. On the way 
back, John Hay said: ‘‘Mr. President, will you 
dismiss General McClellan from his command 


of the army for this affront to you?’’ President 
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Lincoln said: ‘‘Dismiss him? No, I shall not 
dismiss him. I need him. The country is in 
a great war, and George B. McClellan’s ser- 
vices are needed. I must not permit a personal 
slight to myself to rob the country of so great 
a servant as George B. McClellan.’? What a 
spirit! Here was a great man whose objective 
was the saving of the Union, and he could lay 
aside all personal matters and overlook discour- 
tesies that he might have the services of one 
whom his country needed. But Saul, instead, 
played the fool and put out of commission for 
a time the man of all men whom his country 
needed. 


VIII. Savt Trp to THwart Gop’s Purposes. 


But be it remembered that, with God, ‘‘what 
is written is written.’’ He had selected David 
to be king, and David was going to be king in 
God’s own time. Saul had his opportunity and 
failed. He was told to kill the flocks and the 
people and the king of the Amalekites, but he 
failed to carry out God’s orders. He selected 
the best of the sheep and oxen for his own flocks 
and herds. He put the Amalekite king in bonds, 
but did not slay him. Then he went out to meet 
Samuel, the judge, with a lie upon his lips and 
deceit within his heart, and, when asked by the 
judge if he had obeyed God’s orders, he replied 
in the affirmative; but when men sin there is 
always a bleating sheep or a bellowing ox to 
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give him away, so Samuel said to Saul: ‘‘What 
meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in mine 
ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear?”’ 
‘“‘Murder will out.’’ Saul was caught, and there 
on the dusty highway the stern old judge of 
Israel in withering language cut off the hopes 
of Saul and foretold his overthrow. 

Later, this old man, with staff in hand and 
leading a red heifer, walked into the little vil- 
lage of Bethlehem and stopped at the gate of 
Jesse’s home. Here, looking into the face of 
an auburn-haired lad upon whose garments was 
the odor of the fields, he found the king who 
was to succeed Saul, and anointed him. Then 
he sent him back to the flocks to await his hour. 
But Saul sought to defy God on his throne, to 
turn back the clock of time and to thwart the 
Almighty in His purpose to make David king. 
O foolish man and foolish men of to-day! 
When will the lesson be learned that God is 
supreme? He is omnipotent and omnipresent; 
His ways are perfect. He overrides the storm 
with His breath; He withers the armies of the 
world; He shakes empires from their founda- 
tions. Kings and queens are taken from their 
thrones as a child takes toys from the floor. 

Wise is the man who first knows God’s plans 
and purposes, and then adapts himself to His 
ways, for he will know the truth. If he walks 
therein, he will be free. Saul played the fool 


when, in his weakness, he rebelled against God. 
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THE ART OF GETTING ALONG WITH 
PEOPLE 


“‘Tf it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace 
with all men.’’—Rom. 12: 18. 


HE secret of a happy life is in knowing how 

to live with one’s self and with others. 
‘‘None of us liveth to himself, and none dieth 
to himself.’’ No individual is independent, but 
we all are dependent upon one another. There 
are times when we seek to get away from the 
‘‘madding crowd’s ignoble strife,’’ and feel as 
Eugene Field felt when he wrote: | 


**Tt seems to me I’d like to go 
Where the bells don’t ring nor the whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs don’t sound, 
And I’d have stillness all around. 


‘‘Not real stillness, but just the trees? 
Low whispering, or the hum of bees, 
Or the brook’s faint bubbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


‘¢Or maybe the cricket or katydid, 
Or the song of the birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some such sweet sound as these 
To fill the tired heart with ease. 


‘“‘Tf *tweren’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I’d like the city pretty well; 
But, when it comes to getting rest, 
I like the country lots the best, 
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‘“¢Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust, 
And get out where the sky is blue 
And—say, how does it seem to you??? 


But we must live with people. The first law 
of happiness is to learn how to live with one’s 
self. ‘‘To thine own self be true, and it will 
follow as follows night the day, thou canst not 
then prove false to any man.’’ Largely, every 
man creates the atmosphere in which he lives, 
and ‘‘as he thinketh within himself, so is he.’’ 

Some people are always contented, having 
learned the lesson that ‘‘godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.’? They sense the mind of 
Paul, who said: ‘‘I have learned, in whatever 
state I am, therein to be content.’’ A man’s face 
is the mirror of his soul. Some faces fairly 
beam and wear a countenance worth walking 
blocks to see. Such persons realize that they 
and their characters are inseparable, and they 
can sing with Helen Welshimer: 


*‘T must live with myself forever; 

I never can get away 

From the things I knew, whether false or true, 
In the land of the yesterday— 

Ghosts of all of my dreamings, 
Laughter and joy, success, 

A golden tryst and the things I’ve missed, 
Mockery or nobleness. 


§6So I’ll make myself the kind of self 
That I and myself can talk, 
In that last dim hour, of far, brave things 
We saw on our long, long walk, 
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For only myself and I’ll be there; 
Others will slip away. 

When the evening comes and the stars shine out, 
I and myself must stay.’’ 


It is wholesome to meet up with one who 
lives at peace with himself, with his God and 
with the people. Such a one ean rise from his 
couch in the morning, and, looking up to God, 
can say, ‘‘It is all right between us,’’ and, look- 
ing out to men, can say: ‘‘It is all right between 
us.’’? Even looking within, he can say to him- 
self: ‘‘It is all right with us.’’ He is the hap- 
piest of men. There are no regrets to retard 
his step. He feels not the smiting of conscience. 
Before him there is no angel to warn him with 
drawn sword, such as met Balaam on his trans- 
gression road. Behind him there is no haunt- 
ing ghost of remorse like that which gloomed 
the closing hours of the wretched Judas. 

Some people are always at peace with the 
world, while others are continually in warfare. 
Tell me how a man gets along in one commu- 
nity, and, after he has lived in another for 
five years, J will tell you how he has gotten 
along there. Change of location does not change 
people, for they carry with them their habits, 
their manner of thinking and their conduct to- 
wards others. There are some laws that must 
be observed in this matter of friendship, laws 
which make it one of the finest of the arts— 
the art of living with folks. 
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I. Cuutivate a CHEERFUL DIspPosITION. 


People are never attracted to a grouch. 
Faultfinding, complaining and pessimism repel. 
Most people have troubles and worries enough 
of their own without having yours thrust upon 
them. Discuss the pleasant things. ‘‘The days 
of pleasant bread’’ are those that have held 
fine fellowship as worth-while things have been 
discussed. No wounds have been inflicted as 
people and affairs have been reviewed. 


II. Be INTERESTED IN THE WELFARE OF OTHERS. 


People like you when they know you like 
them, and they like you, too, when they know 
you are interested in what they have. A young 
couple had bought a new home. Their furniture 
had been carried in, the house was set in order 
and then they began to be dissatisfied. The 
‘rooms were not exactly as they thought they 
would be; this window was in the wrong place; 


they might have made a better purchase had 


they looked longer. While in this rather de- 
jected state their preacher came in. He looked 
“the house over and saw many things to be ad- 
-.mired. Admiringly he commented, not knowing 
- -their state of mind, upon this, that and the 
-other valuable feature, expressing such keen 
delight with the whole situation that the couple 
were delighted with their home when he left. 
They came to love it as one would an old home- 


~ stead. 
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Ownership is a great factor in contentment. 
Things look altogether different when you own 
them. Therefore, when we recognize the merits 
and the good qualities of that which belongs to 
another, we have done much -toward building 
well the bridges that connect their hearts with 
ours. 

III. Warcn Your Worps. 


On a Southern railway some years ago there 
was a long, wooden bridge, and on either end 
of the bridge was the sign: ‘‘Shut the ash-pan.”’ 
This was placed there to warn firemen that 
they must prevent the dropping of coals upon 
the wooden timbers while the train was cross- 
ing. That is a good sign to place before those 
who would get along with people—‘‘Shut the 
ash-pan.’’ Let no hot words fall that might 
destroy friendship’s structure. More troubles 
than a few are brought about through careless 
words. 

It is not always what one says that cuts and 
burns, but often it is the way in which it is 
said. One boasts that he is very brave and cour- 
ageous because he always speaks his mind. It 
is not always necessary to speak one’s mind, 
and it certainly is not always proper or profita- 
ble. There are some thoughts that are better 
unexpressed. These people who are always say- 
ing just what they think too frequently think 


the wrong thing, and are generally in trouble. 
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It never pays for two persons to get angry at 
the same time. When the other man is mad, 
keep your poise, hold your temper, bridle your 
tongue. 

A superintendent of schools in an Ohio town 
had occasion early in the term to punish the 
son of a German butcher in that town. The 
teachers knew the father, for that boy had been 
punished before, and the father had come to the 
schoolhouse to express his disapproval; so this 
time, when the punishment was inflicted, the 
teachers expected the father to put in his ap- 
pearance and they were not disappointed. The 
son had gone home and had told him some 
things that transpired. The father came rush- 
ing down the street with his arms bared, his 
fists doubled, muttering to himself. But that 
superintendent was a diplomat. He knew how 
to get along with people. He met the butcher 
at the outer door, extended him his right hand 
and put the other upon the man’s shoulder. He 
spoke kindly to him, walked with him into the 
office, and then in a manner most candid ex- 
plained the necessity of having to reprimand 
and punish his son. But he did it in such a 
gracious way and manifested such an interest 
in the boy that the father was disarmed. He 
spoke of the boy’s ability and the possibilities 
of the future, and the German father quite for- 
got his errand. When the superintendent had 


finished the man seized his hand and said: ‘‘My 
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boy should mind in this school. I want him to 
be a law-abiding citizen. He must learn to obey 
laws. I leave him right here in your hands. 
If he does wrong again, punish him some more.’’ 
Had the superintendent been ugly and angry, 
as was the father when he entered the building, 
no good could have come from the interview, 
and there probably would have been a fight. 

If you would get along well with people, 
bridle your tongue and keep your temper, re- 
membering that a ‘‘word fitly spoken is like ; 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ (ev. 29*/ 


IV. Don’t Be OveERSENSITIVE. 


Some people are always in trouble. Their 
self-conscious imagination is overdeveloped. They 
think every criticism uttered is aimed at them, 
and they watch for slights. They like to feel 
that others consider them the under dog. They 
watch to see if others will speak to them, but 
put forth no effort to speak to others. They 
seldom, if ever, make a social or a church call, 
but are mightily incensed if others do not call 
on them. They love to receive freely, but they 
give poorly. 

Then, there are others who are oversensitive 
with respect to what they have. They may not 
need a new automobile (the old one runs quite 
well), but the neighbor across the alley, or the 
old queen of the social set in which they do 


their stunts, has purchased a new one and they 
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must have one too. ‘‘Keeping up with Lizzie’’ 
brings much discontent. Lizzie was a banker’s 
daughter. She was the belle of the town. Every 
girl wanted clothes like Lizzie wore. Lizzie de- 
cided to go to college. The fathers of the vil- 
lage mortgaged their stores, their farms and 
blacksmith-shop to send their daughters to col- 
lege. The mortgages on some of those places 
were closed after awhile and the village went 
bankrupt, all because everybody tried to keep 
up with Lizzie. 

When people learn that happiness depends 
upon a state of mind and not upon things, there 
will be both more happiness and more pros- 
perity in the world. The fact is, the people 
around you do not know and do not care what 
your possessions are, but they are much con- 
cerned in what you are. 


V. Be an ENcovuracer. 


The world is full of discouraged folks. Many 
people feel that ‘‘no man careth for my soul.’’ 
They are alone, quite alone, in life. They have 
sorrows of which they dare not speak. There 
are disappointments unknown to those around 
about them. There are aspirations of which 
they will not talk, and they are alone and dis- 
couraged. It remains true that ‘‘one-half of the 
world doesn’t know how the other half lives.’’ 
The people of one-half may know what they of 


the other half eat and the kind of houses in 
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which they sleep, but do not know how they 
live. What is their state of mind? What’s to 
be the joy of the morrow? What are the re- 
grets concerning yesterday? What burdens do 
they pick up as they shoulder the tasks of to- 
day, and to what sorrows do they come as they 
approach home at nightfall? These are some 
things the world doesn’t always know. 

If one can get into the lives of the people 
and know them as they are, he will have more 
sympathy and consideration and will be happy 
in lending encouragement. David Grayson, af- 
ter an hour’s conversation with the book agent, 
thought him to be rather flippant. He later 
Tearned that the man had a wife and a little 
child and a big, tender heart. He was selling 
books to provide for them. Grayson says: ‘‘How 
many fine people there are in this world—if 
you scratch ’em deep enough.”’ 
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VI. Be Toterant. ho 
Don’t think the other fellow is your panies 


because he disagrees with you. It is the mark 


of a gentleman to know how to differ agreeably 
with another. Because men do not vote your 
ticket, belong to your lodge, worship in your 
church and live on your street is no sign they 
are bad. Nor does it necessarily follow that 
they are your enemies. A great many of the 
affairs with which we have to deal daily must 


of necessity be matters of opinion. 
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The wise man will listen to others, but he 
also will weigh carefully their suggestions and 
think things through. Intolerance has built many 
a wall to separate friends. It has struck the 
match that set fire to the martyr’s pyre. It 
has built the scaffold on which noble men have 
died. George Washington said: ‘‘Every act in 
company should show some signs of respect to 
those present.’? When these things are done, 
it will be possible to live at peace with men. 
It is ‘‘casting thy bread upon the waters,’’ and 
it will be found after many days. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOW 


“‘No man, having put his hand to the plow, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’’—Luke 9: 62. 


ITH Jesus of Nazareth, everything about 

the kingdom of God was important. At 
the beginning of His ministry, Satan used all his 
subtlety and tactfulness to win Him from His 
God-given task, but Jesus resisted every appeal 
of the devil. He was thoroughly and fully com- 
mitted to His work. Nothing could divert Him 
from His objective. The people one time tried 
to make Him king, but He knew their selfish 
hearts. He was not attracted by their offer, 
and waved aside the crown which He might have 
worn. He had set His face stedfastly to go to 
Jerusalem. He was now on the last journey to 
that city. He knew what awaited Him there. 
Peter had rebuked Him for having said He 
would go up to Jerusalem, suffer many things, 
and die. Jesus knew the storm soon would break 
in all of its fury. The trial, the cross and death 
deterred Him not. The principle that actuated 
His every word and deed, when a boy of twelve 
in the temple, was deeply inwrought in the 
fibers of His soul, and He still would say: ‘‘I 


must be about my Father’s business.’’ 
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The fact that the little Samaritan village 
closed its gates against Him did not hinder His 
progress, though it retarded His steps. On with 
the disciples He trudged along the highway, with 
His face toward Jerusalem. The things of the 
kingdom so engrossed His soul that He had no 
time for parleying, nor could He give sanction 
to fickleness on the part of any who might talk 
of kingdom affairs. 

On the way a certain man said: ‘‘I will fol- 
low thee whithersoever thou goest.’’ Evidently 
this man did not know where Jesus was going, 
nor did he know of His poverty. The high tide 
of popularity had now set in. His name was 
on the lips of all Palestine. When one is popu- 
lar it is easy to secure a following. Jesus never 
deceived. He promised no well-worn path, no 
easy tasks, no emoluments of office, to those who 
would follow Him. Instead, He taught self- 
denial, sacrifice, the leaving of home and loved 
ones, suffering and possible death to those who 
would take up their cross and follow Him. So, 
to this uninformed individual He said: ‘‘The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven 
have nests; but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head.’’ 

‘‘He said to another, Follow me. But he 
said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my 
father.’? The reply was: ‘‘Leave the dead to 
bury their own dead; but go thou and publish 
abroad the kingdom of God.’’ Some have 
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thought Jesus hard-hearted and cruel in the de- 
mands He made here. In the factory and the 
office and the field, no matter how pressing may 
be the affairs of the day, any employer will 
grant permission that an employee may be ab- 
sent to attend the funeral of his father. Can 
it be that Jesus would not have one observe the 
common courtesies of life and give heed to the 
finer things of the fireside? The probability is, 
this man’s father was not dead, and what he 
meant was this: ‘‘When my father dies and is 
buried and my responsibilities to him are past, 
then, with all things out of the way, it will be 
convenient for me and I will follow you.’’ There 
were men enough who were not interested in 
the kingdom to take care of the aged and the 
dying and to bury the dead. Kingdom matters 
must come first; therefore, why wait? Come 
now. 

Another on that journey said: ‘‘I will follow 
thee, Lord; but first suffer me to bid farewell 
to them that are at my house.’’ Jesus knew 
the mind of this man and knew him to be vaceil- 
lating, and that, should he go back home to say 
good-by, he would probably stay there. He was 
one of those creatures moved by the impulse of 
the moment. There are such in the world to- 
day. They are up when the tide comes in, and 
they go out with the ebb of the tide. Doubtless, 
looking across the wayside field, Jesus saw a 


man following the plow. Turning to the vacil- 
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lating man at His side, He said: ‘‘No man, hav- 
ing put his hand to the plow, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God.”’ 

Jesus was always drawing lessons from the 
practical, homely affairs of life. He placed a 
halo around the commonplace. He seldom quoted 
from the great minds of His day. He said: 
‘‘Behold, I say unto you.’’? His language was 
simple and beautiful. His illustrations illus- 
trated, for they were taken from the life of the 
people and were native to His own Palestinian 
highways, fields and homes. 

But what is the lesson from the plowman? 


I. Tue Forwarp Look. 


The plowman places a stake at each end of 
the field and keeps his eye upon the stake as he 
plows. Only thus can he plow a straight fur- 
row. He is to look forward, not backward. In 
this he must face that which is to be, not that 
which has been. To him the command is, ‘‘Go 
forward!’’ The past may inspire us, but it 
never challenges us. Duty lies ahead, not be- 
hind. Paul said he never looked back, but had 
forgotten the things that were behind and was 
looking to the things that were before, pressing 
‘fon toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ Old men look 
back, young men look forward. Old men dream 
dreams, but they are dreams of the past. That’s 


the backward look. 
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The plowman’s task is not complete until his 
field is completely broken up. When he places 
his hand upon the plow he announces to the by- 
standers that he has accepted the challenge and 
is now fully committed to his task. By that act 
he virtually says that a given piece of work is 
to be done by none other than himself. It is so 
in the kingdom of God. We are not going to 
do the work of some one else, but each of us 
has his own task to perform, and when we as- 
sume responsibility God expects us to perform 
the task assigned. 

How inspiring the record of those who day 
by day move on, regardless of the stones and 
the stumps that may lie in their path and the 
hard ground which is theirs to break. W. C. 
Pearce, when a lad, was given the task of plow- 
ing a field near his father’s house. In the field 
were many stumps. The lad successfully plowed 
up to the stumps, and then with his ax and pick 
digged them out and plowed a straight furrow. 
Having completed the task, the boy proudly 
called his father to the field to survey the work. 
Coming out on his crutch and leaning upon the 
fence, the father looked the landscape o’er. See- 
ing one stump of rather large dimensions stand- 
ing, he said: ‘‘ William, why did you not remove 
the one stump?’’ And the boy said: ‘‘That 
stump is a big one and it is hard to move.’’ 
To which the father replied: ‘‘Yes, it’s a big 


stump and it’s hard to move, but the only dif- 
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ference between it and the smaller stumps is 
that it will require a little more digging.’’ So 
it is with him who would plow the straight fur- 
row through every field. It will not always be 
easy, but the stumps can always be removed with 
just a little more digging. 


Il. Ture Backwarp Loox Is Inpicative or More 
INTEREST IN THE Past THAN IN THE FUTURE. 


Here man sits on the plow-handle, looking 
back o’er the plowed portion of the field. His 
looking back accomplishes nothing. It’s a waste 
of time and may lead to contentment with that 
which has been done. Too frequently men are 
satisfied with the work of yesterday and desire 
to rest upon their laurels and be content with the 
spurs won. Not infrequently do we hear people 
say: ‘‘Where I used to live I bore the responsi- 
bility of the church work and my father’s house 
was the preacher’s home. We led in all the 
church activities. We took the subscriptions to 
build the church house. We superintended the 
Bible school and led the prayer-meeting and sang 
in the choir. Without us the church never could 
have carried on.’’ And yet frequently these 
same people are doing nothing in the church 
with which they are now identified. They love 
the backward look. There is a joy in thinking 
of the old days, but ‘‘sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’’? If one had happiness, success 


and satisfaction in those days of service and 
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sacrifice, let memories dwell with the bygone 
days, but what about to-day? Are there not 
tasks challenging now? Have all the great days 
been lived? Are all the deeds wrought? Are 
there no more fevered brows’ to cool, no more 
palsied hands to lift, no more heartaches that 
need the balm of Gilead? Face the future, keep 
your hands on the plow, your feet in the fur- 
row, your eyes to the end of the field and plow 
straight! 


II. Tue Bacxwarp Loox Is InpicatiIvE oF a 
Dovuste Minp, anp ‘‘tHE DovuBLE-MINDED 
Man Is Unstasue 1n Att His Ways.’’ 


Divided attention has written failure for 
many a man. ‘‘One thing I do’’ is no ordinary 
motto. Half-hearted service takes the joy out 
of the day and makes all tasks irksome. If one 
does not get his greatest pleasure out of the 
daily round of toil, he is poor indeed. 

David Grayson, in his writings in ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Contentment’? and ‘‘Adventures in 
Friendship,’’ presents himself as a farmer, to 
whom every day opens its door to new oppor- 
tunities. The commonplace things of his field 
and fireside gave a thrill and ecstasy to life. 
The plowing of a field, the building up of his 
rail fences, the chores about his stable, the mak- 
ing of an ax-helve, the sharpening of a scythe, 
the planting of his corn, the meetings with the 
neighbor folk, the watching of the drunkard as 
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he passes his place, the discussing of a book 
with an agent, the looking across his neighbor’s 
fences and viewing the landscape and the crops, 
the watching of the sunrise and sunset—all gave 
to him joyously riotous days. He lived up to 
the full enjoyment of the world around him, 
and faced every day afresh. He unloaded the 
burdens, duties and responsibilities of previous 
days with each going down of the sun. With 
him there was no looking back; his mind was 
not divided. Yesterday lost its charm with the 
approach of to-day, and he gave himself wholly 
to everything which God’s to-day presented to 
him. He had learned the art of living. This 
art belongs to those with a forward look. 


IV. Gop Wants Men Fit ror tHe Kinapom. 


The man who looks back is not fit for it. 
He will not continue stedfastly to the end. He 
will be at the church on the big days and away 
from it on the little days. When the preacher 
of large caliber occupies the pulpit and the great 
singer is there and the crowds come, he will be 
present. He is the expedient individual and 
too frequently finds it expedient to be absent, 
rather than present, at the worship. 

“Fit for the kingdom!’’ Becoming fit for 
the kingdom is no accident, and among the char- 
acteristics that are chief are stedfastness, the 
ability to endure, faithfulness to the end, vision, 
willingness to do the hard things. Matters of 
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the kingdom are of such importance that one 
can not trifle with them. Harthly kingdoms may 
erumble and fall, but the kingdom of God must 
continue. The King has given His marching 
orders, and we must not fail Him. In evangel- 
izing the world, Jesus committed His task to 
His disciples. He has made no other arrange- 
ments. They dare not fail Him. 

Kingdom men must be men whose hearts 
God has touched, and the God-touched heart will 
beat in unison with God’s. When Christopher 
Columbus, with three ships and 120 men, set 
out to ride the high seas, he met many ob- 
stacles. His men mutinied, some tried to per- 
suade, and others tried to compel him to turn 
back, but above the roar of the turmoil and 
the mutiny on board was the one strong voice 
of the master of the ship, and it said: ‘‘Sail 
on! Sail on!’’? So it is in the kingdom af- 
fairs. What if one is unappreciated and other 
folks have a better time than he, and the work 
of the church is difficult? What if some folks 
do turn back and others become indifferent and 
many are spasmodic in worship and service? 

Remember that kingdom men have put their 
hands to the plow; they dare not look back; 
they must not stop; time is precious; there re- 
maineth much ground to be broken. Although 
the task be hard, the ground stony or filled with 
briars and thorns, the plow is cast in the fur- 


row, the task must be completed. 
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THE CHANGE OF HEART 
‘‘Thy heart is not right before God.’’—Acts 8: 21. 


N this sermon we shall study the Scriptural 
heart and God’s method of changing it. In 
the text before us Peter was the speaker. These 
words were spoken to Simon, who had been a 
sorcerer in Samaria, but had been converted to 
Jesus Christ through the preaching of Philip 
the evangelist. ‘‘When Simon saw that through 
the laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy 
Spirit was given, he offered them money, say- 
ing, Give me also this power, that on whomso- 
ever I lay my hands, he may receive the Holy 
Spirit. But Peter said unto him, Thy silver 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought to 
obtain the gift of God with money. Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart 
is not right before God.’’ Here was a Chris- 
tian fallen from grace, a man who thought to 
purchase the power of the Holy Spirit with 
money. He was commanded to repent of his 
wickedness and pray the Lord, if perhaps the 
thought of his heart might be forgiven him. It 
is important to study his case. 
Repentance and prayer were the things nec- 


essary to change the heart of Simon and bring 
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him into fellowship with his Lord. We desire, 
in this discourse, to consider the way in which 
the heart of any one alien to Christ may be 
changed. With many this is a perplexing prob- 
lem, and yet it is one answered plainly in the 
Scriptures. It remains true that people ‘‘do err, 
not knowing the scriptures.’?’ Some act as 
though the heart to be changed is the little en- 
gine within the breast, about the size of your 
fist, which throws the blood through the arterial 
system of the body; but it is not the physical 
heart of which we speak. 

With many, this is a mysterious subject, in‘ 
which man is passive and all responsibility is 
with God! With some, the miraculous is asso- 
ciated with a change of heart and conversion is 
made a mystery. It probably has caused more 
people to remain in the wilderness than any 
other question associated with salvation. In this 
Scriptural study we have but two questions to 
ask, and these the Scriptures answer. First, 
‘‘What is the Scriptural heart?’’ And second, 
‘““How is it changed?’’ 


I. Wuat Is tHe SorrpruraL Hearr? 


We know what the heart is by what it does. 
The Scriptures plainly teach, as we shall show, 
that the heart consists of the intellect, the sensi- 
bilities, the will and the conscience. This also 
is true to psychology. The intellect thinks, rea- 


sons, understands and believes; therefore, 
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1. The intellect gives us head religion, for, 
according to Scripture, | 

(1) The heart thinks. ‘‘The word of God is 
living and active, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing 
of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, 
and quick to discern the thoughts and intents of 
the heart’’ (Heb. 4:12). ‘‘And Jesus knowing 
their thoughts said, Wherefore think ye evil in 
your hearts?’’ (Matt. 9:4). 

(2) The heart reasons. ‘‘But there were cer- 
tain of the scribes sitting there, and reasoning 
in their hearts, Why doth this man thus speak? 
He blasphemeth: who can forgive sins but one, 
even God? And straightway Jesus, perceiving 
in his spirit that they so reasoned within them- 
selves, saith unto them, Why reason ye these 
things in your hearts?’’ (Mark 2: 6-8). 

(3) The heart understands. ‘‘For this peo- 
ple’s heart is waxed gross, And their ears are 
dull of hearing, And their eyes they have closed; 
Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, And understand with 
their heart, And should turn again, And I should 
heal them’”’ (Matt. 13:15). 

(4) The heart believes. ‘‘If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved: for with the heart 
man believeth. . . . Whosoever believeth on him 


shall not be put to shame’’ (Rom. 10: 9-11). 
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2. The heart has sensibilities which express 
love and anguish and denote feeling. ‘‘Teacher, 
which is the great commandment in the law? 
And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the great and 
first commandment. And a second like unto 
it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’? (Matt. 22:36-39). Again, upon another 
occasion, Jesus said the first of all the com- 
mandments is: ‘‘Hear, O Israel; The Lord our 
God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. The second is this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these. And the 
seribes said unto him, Of a truth, Teacher, thou 
hast well said that he is one; and there is none 
other but he: and to love him with all the 
heart, and with all the understanding, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
himself, is much more than all whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices’? (Mark 12: 29-33). Paul 
said: ‘‘For out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart I wrote unto you with many tears; not 
that ye should be made sorry, but that ye might 
know the love which I have more abundantly 
unto you”’ (2 Cor. 2:4). These Scriptures show 
conclusively that with the heart we love, and the 


heart has anguish. 
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3. The heart wills, purposes and determines. 
In Acts 11:23 we read: ‘‘Who, when he was 
come, and had seen the grace of God, was glad; 
and he exhorted them all, that with purpose of 
heart they would cleave unto the Lord.’’ In 2 
Cor. 9:7 Paul said: ‘‘Let each man do accord- 
ing as he hath purposed in his heart: not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.’’ These Scriptures show that the heart 
wills and. purposes. 

4. The heart is the seat of our conscience. 
It can be pricked, condemned and cut. In Acts 
2:37, when Peter preached to the people on 
Pentecost, Luke tells us: ‘‘Now when they heard 
this, they were pricked in their heart, and said 
unto Peter and the rest of the apostles, Breth- 
ren, what shall we do?’’ In 1 John 3:20, 21, 
John says: ‘‘Because if our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, 
we have boldness toward God.’’ In Acts 5:38, 
Peter was preaching in Jerusalem. He discussed 
the exaltation of Christ. ‘‘But they, when they 
heard this, were cut to the heart, and were 
minded to slay them.’’ Here we see the con- 
science can be pricked, condemned and cut. 


II. How Dors Gop CuHancr tHE Heart? 


We have seen in the above Scriptures what 
the heart is. We know how it is changed in 


affairs outside of one’s relation to Christ. Now 
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let us see how it is changed with respect to 
salvation. Be it remembered man has but one ° 
heart. There is not one heart with which he 
transacts business through the week and an- 
other with which to worship God on the Lord’s 
Day. There isn’t such a thing as a business 
heart and a religious heart. Man has just one 
mind, one heart, and any laws brought into 
operation in changing that mind or heart as it 
relates itself to the ordinary affairs of life will 
be found essential in changing the heart as it 
relates itself to Christianity. We learn that the 
heart consists of intellect, sensibilities, will and 
conscience. 

1. The facts of the gospel change the intellect. 
In 1 Cor. 15:1-4, Paul said: ‘‘Now I make 
known unto you, brethren, the gospel, which I 
preached unto you, which also ye _ received, 
wherein also ye stand, by which also ye are 
saved, if ye hold fast the word which I preached 
unto you, except ye believed in vain. For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which also 
I received: that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the scriptures; and that he was buried; 
and that he hath been raised on the third day 
according to the scriptures.’? Here are the 
facts of the gospel stated—the death, burial and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. The presentation 
of facts begets belief. In Acts 15: 7-9 we read: 
‘“‘And when there had been much questioning, 


Peter rose up, and said unto them, Brethren, 
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ye know that a good while ago God made choice 
among you, that by my mouth the Gentiles 
should hear the word of the gospel, and believe. 
And God, who knoweth the heart, bare them 
witness, giving them the Holy Spirit, even as 
he did unto us; and he made no distinction be- 
tween us and them, cleansing their hearts by 
faith.’’ In John 20:30, 31, John said: ‘‘Many 
other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence 
of the disciples, which are not written in this 
book: but these are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name.’’ 
These facts presented change the unbelieving 
heart into a believing one, and thus we have a 
change of heart with respect to belief, or faith. 

2. The sensibilities or affections are changed 
by the love of Christ, gust as they are changed 
naturally by an object of love. In Rom. 5:1-8, 
Paul said: ‘‘Being therefore justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; through whom also we have had our 
access by faith into this grace wherein we stand; 
and we rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 
And not only so, but we also rejoice in our trib- 
ulations: knowing that tribulation worketh sted- 
fastness; and stedfastness, approvedness; and 
approvedness, hope: and hope putteth not to 
shame; because the love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit 


which was given unto us. For while we were 
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yet weak, in due season Christ died for the 


“ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will 
’ one die; for peradventure for the good man 


some one would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his own love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’’ Christ 
becomes the object worthy of our love, and 
hence motivates us to accept Him. 

&. The will is changed by the motives of the 
gospel. In Acts 2:37, when Peter preached his 
great sermon exalting the Christ and proclaim- 
ing His Lordship, the people ‘‘were pricked in 
their heart, and said unto Peter and the rest 
of the apostles, Brethren, what shall we do?’’ 
Their will was captured, changed entirely ; where- 
as theretofore they willed not to accept Him, 
they now willed to accept Him and to obey Him; 
hence the question: ‘‘What shall we do?’’ The 
same is true in the case of the jailor (Acts 16: 
30). He said: ‘‘Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?’’ And he was told to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. Obedience purifies the conscience. In the 
great commission (Matt. 28:19, 20), Jesus said: 
‘‘Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you: and lo, I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world.’’ In Acts 


2:38, to the inquirers now convicted of sin, 
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Peter said: ‘‘Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the 
remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

In Heb. 10:22 we read: ‘‘Let us draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience: and 
having our body washed with pure water.’’ In 
Rom. 6:17, 18, Paul said: ‘‘But thanks be to 
God, that, whereas ye were servants of sin, ye 
became obedient from the heart to that form of 
teaching whereunto ye were delivered; and be- 
ing made free from sin, ye became servants of 
righteousness.’’ In 1 Pet. 3:19-21, Peter said, 
in referring to the eight souls being saved by 
the ark in the time of the flood: ‘‘In which also 
he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
that aforetime were disobedient, when the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that 
is, eight souls, were saved through water: which 
also after a true likeness doth now save you, 
even baptism, not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the interrogation of a good con- 
science toward God, through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.’’ 

These Scriptures show conclusively that the 
conscience is purified by obedience. One’s con- 
science never condemns him when he does that 
which he knows he ought to do. If we are obe- 


dient unto the commands of Christ, we have 
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faith to believe that He will do what He has 
promised to do. Thus, from the above study, 
we see that the heart is changed by the facts 
of the gospel which change the intellect, and by 
the love of Christ which changes the sensibili- 
ties, and by right motives which change the 
will. Obedience changes the conscience from a 
condemning to an approving one. In all of this 
there is nothing mysterious, but everything roots 
back to the great commission, which Jesus gave 
to the disciples when He instructed them to 
evangelize the world. It is a matter of hearing 
the gospel of Christ, believing it, repenting of 
one’s sins, confessing Him, and being baptized 
into Him. 

The iate M. M. Davis, of Dallas, Texas, used 
to tell this story, which well illustrates the 
thought that the change of heart is a very ra- 
tional thing and is free from mystery. ‘‘A girl 
one time attended an evangelistic meeting. The 
tides of excitement mounted high. Night after 
night she went to the mourners’ bench, trying 
to ‘get through.’ She finally came to the con- 
clusion she was lost. She was an honest girl, 
and, although others were shouting round about 
her and claiming to have received the great 
blessing, she, who had prayed fervently, re- 
mained as she was before she began to pray. 
Having heard of her perplexity, a Christian min- 
ister visited at her home and her story was told 


in full by the parents. Calling in the girl, he 
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said to her: ‘My daughter, what’s your trouble?’ 
And she replied: ‘I can’t experience a change 
of heart.’ He said to her: ‘Do you believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God?’ She said: 
‘Yes, I believe that; I have always believed it 
since old enough to believe anything.’ He then 
said: ‘Well, you don’t want your heart changed 
in that respect, do you?’ She said: ‘I don’t 
want it changed in respect to belief.’ 

‘‘Then he said: ‘Do you love Jesus Christ?’ 
And she said: ‘I love Him more than anything 
in all the earth.’ Then he said: ‘You don’t 
want to change your heart with respect to love, 
for if you do you would hate Him.’ And she 
said: ‘No, I don’t want to change my affections.’ 
Then he said: ‘Do you want to serve the Lord?’ 
And she said: ‘That is my purpose.’ ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘you don’t want to change your heart 
in that respect, for, if you change it, you will 
not want to serve Him.’ She said: ‘No, my 
will is to do His will.’ Then he said: ‘Do you 
not see that you do not need a change of heart 
with respect to your belief, your affections and 
your will? But does your conscience condemn 
you?’ And she said: ‘That’s the trouble.’ 

‘‘<Then,’ said he, ‘the Lord Jesus Christ 
has commanded that you obey Him, and, in giv- 
ing obedience to His command, you will be obey- 
ing from the heart that form of doctrine which 
Paul proclaimed, which is the death, burial and 


resurrection of Christ. Now, Christ has com- 
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manded you to be baptized. Have you done 
that?? And she said: ‘I have not.’ ‘Then,’ 
said the preacher, ‘do you want to obey Him?’ 
And she said: ‘I do.’ And he took her to a 
stream and she was buried with her Lord and 
arose to walk in newness of life. ‘Then,’ said 
he, ‘what’s wrong with your heart now?’ And 
she said: ‘Nothing; I believe in the Christ, I 
love Him, it is my will to serve Him, I have 
obeyed Him, and my conscience is at ease.’ ’’ 
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‘‘Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’’—Acts 16: 30. 


AN needs salvation. ‘‘All have sinned, and 

fall short of the glory of God.’’ ‘‘God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.’’ Jesus 
said: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved.’’ Peter said to the people of Jeru- 
salem: ‘‘Repent ye, and be baptized every one 
of you in thé name of Jesus Christ unto the 
remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit.’? In referring to the 
flood, in which eight souls were saved by water, 
Peter said: ‘‘A true likeness doth now save you, 
even baptism.’’ ‘‘As in Adam all die, so also 
in Christ shall all be made alive.’’ 

Because of sin, natural death is in the world. 
When Adam and Eve transgressed in the Gar- 
den of Eden, the verdict of death was pro- 
nounced on every living thing. We die our phys- 
ical death because of Adam’s transgression, but 
spiritually we live because of the atoning blood 
of Jesus Christ. Man left alone is lost. One 
can not believe the Scriptures and not believe 


this statement. Christ is the center of the great 
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plan of human redemption. He is the Sun of 
righteousness which has risen with healing in 
His wings. He has been lifted up, and He will 
draw all men unto Himself. 

‘‘What must I do to be saved?”’ is a personal 
question. It is one of the most important ques- 
tions ever asked. It deals with the individual 
and with destiny. With great care one should 
answer this question. We depend upon no wild, 
speculative philosophy for the answer. We are 
unwilling to listen to the speech of any mortal 
man in this regard. The answer must come 
from Holy Writ. 

There are two sides to salvation—one is di- 
vine, the other human. On the divine side is 
God, the loving Creator; Jesus Christ, the di- 
vine Saviour; the blood shed by Him for the 
remission of sins, the blood of atonement. Fur- 
thermore, there are the Scriptures, which are 
able to make one wise unto salvation; the great 
plan of regeneration, and the birth by which one 
becomes a new creature in Christ. All of this 
generously has been provided by the edict of 
God Himself. Now, the human side is the one 
with which we are concerned. What must man 
himself do to be saved? Not necessarily what 
must others do to him or for him, but what 
must he do that he may be saved? 

The answer to this question will be found in 
the Scriptures. We have two covenants—the 


old and the new. We are under the new. The 
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old law was nailed to the cross with Christ. It 
is foolish for one to go prowling around midst 
the Old Testament Scriptures to find answer to 
this question. ‘‘The law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ.’’ The new will is now 
in effect, and we are under that. Therefore, in 
the New Testament Scriptures, given after this 
new will had gone into effect, we must find the 
answer to the question: ‘‘What must I do to 
be saved?’’ 

Frequently we hear men say there is no uni- 
formity as to the plan of salvation. They refer 
to the fact that Jesus said a variety of things. 
To Matthew He said: ‘‘Follow me.’’ And he 
arose and followed Him. To Zaccheus He said: 
“‘Come down; for to-day I must abide at thy 
house.’’ To the rich young ruler He said: ‘‘Sell 
all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, 
and come, follow me.’’ ‘To the poor, sinful 
woman He said: ‘‘Go thy way; from henceforth 
sin no more.’’ And to the thief crucified by 
His side He said: ‘‘To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.’’ Now men point to these an- 
swers and say that Jesus had no uniform plan; 
therefore, uniformity is not to be required or 
expected. 

But be it remembered that Jesus was deal- 
ing with people while He was here in the flesh, 
before His will had gone into effect. The great 
document had not yet been announced. Here 


was a man living in our midst. He was worth 
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many millions of dollars and had a great estate. 
During his lifetime he was generous with the 
poor, made munificent gifts to charity, endowed 
various institutions and helped all in distress. 
One morning it was announced in the papers 
that the good man was dead. A few days later 
a child came to his door asking for help. The 
child said that he had many times before re- 
ceived help, and therefore expected the help to 
continue. But the executor of the estate replied 
that while the good man lived he could dispose 
of his wealth as he pleased, but now that he 
was dead and had left a will, his property must 
be disposed of according to the stipulations of 
the will. It was so with Jesus. While here He 
healed as He saw fit. He forgave sins in the 
way best suited to Him personally. He de- 
manded one thing of one person, another thing 
of another, always making His demands fit the 
special case. But now He has gone away and 
left His will in the hands of His executors, the 
apostles, and to-day all sins must be remitted 
according to the terms of that will. 

Others argue that all that is necessary to 
receive remission of sins is to be honest, honor- 
able and moral. They disregard the atonement, 
they eliminate the matter of faith and ignore 
obedience. Morality is their password. They 
even go so far as to compare their own conduct 
with that of Christians, and to their own satis- 


faction try to maintain the position that their 
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chances for heaven are as good, even better, 
than the chances of some who have met the Lord 
where He promised to meet them. To make 
this point clear, let us present this picture: 
Here is a good man of this community who has 
millions of dollars. He has an ‘‘only begotten 
son,’’? just one flesh-and-blood son, the son of 
his own image. He says to his son one day: 
‘Go out into the city and invite the poor boys, 
the orphans, into our home. I will adopt them, 
if they are willing, and they shall become my 
sons. They shall be heirs of mine and joint- 
heirs with you.’’ ‘‘The only begotten son’’ goes 
out and brings in a dozen boys. They are taken 
over to the courthouse, the proper papers are 
secured, and the court sets the legal machinery 
into action whereby these boys become adopted 
sons in this man’s home. But there is one boy 
in the group who refuses to be adopted. He 
says to the man: ‘‘I will go into your home, 
share its benefits, enjoy its pleasures, partake 
of its fine fellowship and mingle with the group 
of boys who are there, but I will not call you 
‘father,’ nor this, your only begotten son, 
‘brother,’ nor these, ‘brethren.’’’ So they all 
go to the man’s home. . 

For a time the one who refused to be the adopt- 
ed receives all the benefits of the fireside and the 
table, the same as the rest, but after awhile the 
good man of the house dies. Before dying he 


writes his will, in which he announces his intention 
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of leaving his estate to his heirs, composed of his 
only begotten and his adopted sons. After the 
funeral the will is read. Each son is given his 
share, and then the one who refused to be adopted 
cries out: ‘‘Unfair! Unjust! I5 too, have lived 
here. I have participated in this fellowship and 
enjoyed this hospitality. I have eaten at this 
table and slept beneath this roof, and now the 
will is read and I am omitted.’’ But the execu- 
tor says: ‘‘Only justice has been done. This 
will prescribes that the estate must be equally 
divided amongst the heirs of this good man. 
His son and his adopted sons are his heirs. You 
had the opportunity to become an heir and you 
spurned it. You rejected the invitation. You 
have freely warmed by these fires and fed from 
this table, but you never honored this man as 
father. You never called these of the house- 
hold your brethren. You have chosen not to be 
a son, hence you are not an heir.”’ 

Would any sensible man say that this was 
unjust? And yet such are exactly the conditions 
that confront us to-day. God’s will has gone 
forth. All are invited to become sons of His, 
for we read: ‘‘He came unto his own, and they 
that were his own received him not. But as 
many as received him, to them gave he power 
[or privilege] to become children of God, even 
to them that believe on his name.’’ Paul said: 
“‘Ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby 


we cry, Abba, Father.’’ Again he said we are 
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“theirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.’’ 
In olden times, when the question was asked, 
‘‘What must I do to inherit eternal life?’’ the 
questioner understood full well that forgiveness 
and eternal life are inherited, not bought. 

So the question comes to-day: ‘‘What must 
we do to inherit eternal life?’’ God would not 
pronounce the sentence of death upon individ- 
uals, then promise them forgiveness of sins and 
life everlasting, without telling them how to re- 
ceive these gifts. The instructions will be given 
in such a clear and plain way that all can under- 
stand them. Nothing impossible will be required. 

Before going back to the Father, Jesus com- 
missioned the disciples, saying: ‘‘ All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. 
Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I commanded you: and lo, I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world’’ (Matt. 
28: 16-18). 

Naturally we would expect to find the apos- 
tolic group of men, who received divine truth 
by the Holy Spirit, unerringly giving answer to 
the question: ‘‘What must I do to be saved?’’ 
We have a book known as the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, which is the history of the evangelism of 
the early church, beginning at Pentecost and 


going on until the last of the apostles was 
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gathered with his fathers. All the evangelism 
of that day is not written here, but reports suf- 
ficient are given to acquaint us with the kind of 
preaching done, the conditions that had to be 
met, and the steps that were taken by which men 
were brought into the kingdom of God. 

Therefore this book, abridged in the Revised 
Version to the Acts, has become the handbook 
on evangelism for Christian workers of to-day. 
In this piece of history the great plan of salva- 
tion is beautifully told and simply set forth. All 
persons needing salvation naturally come under 
five heads and divide themselves into five groups: 
the one who does not believe in God, the believer 
in God who does not believe in Christ, the be- 
liever in Christ who does not repent, the re- 
pentant believer in Christ, and the penitent, 
baptized believer who has backslidden or fallen 
away. In the Scriptures each of these has asked 
the question: ‘‘What must I do to be saved?’’ 

The Spirit-filled men who gave answer have 
recognized the great commission in their reply. 
The greatest uniformity is seen here—and why 
not? There is uniformity of birth into the 
natural world. Shall we expect less than uni- 
formity of birth into the spiritual? The God 
who is the author of the one law is the author 
of the other. 

‘‘What must I do to be saved?’’ was asked 
by the jailor at Philippi, recorded in Acts 16: 30. 


Paul and Silas had been cast into prison. At 
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the hour of midnight they sang songs and 
prayed. Suddenly there was a great earthquake, 
the doors of the prison were opened and every 
one’s bands were loosed. The jailor was roused 
out of sleep, and, seeing the condition of the 
prison with its open doors, drew his sword and 
was about to kill himself, thinking the prisoners 
had fled. But with a loud voice Paul cried: 
‘“‘Do thyself no harm: for we are all here!’’ 
The jailor realized he had a new type of men 
in his prison. He knew they were religious men 
who had been incarcerated there because of their 
teaching and their practice of healing in his 
city. So, calling for lights, he sprang in, and 
trembling with fear he fell before Paul and 
Silas, and, bringing them out, said: ‘‘Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?’’ 

Here was a heathen jailor, who knew noth- 
ing of God nor of the Lord Jesus Christ. Paul 
began with him right where his needs were. He 
knew the first step he needed to take, so he 
preached to him, setting forth the fact of God, 
then the fact of Jesus Christ, His Son, and said: 
‘‘Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved, thou and thy house.’’ This is the an- 
swer that covers every unbeliever’s unbelief. 
Salvation is dependent first of all upon faith in 
the Christ, not belief simply that He lived one 
time as a man among men and that He was a 
good man and a great teacher, but that He is 


what He claimed to be—the Christ, the divine 
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Saviour, the promised Messiah, the only begot- 
ten Son of God. Paul began there and preached 
unto the jailor, and, having convinced him of 
Christ’s divinity, he explained to him the other 
steps to be taken, and the scené closed with his 
taking the jailor and his household and baptiz- 
ing them. They returned to the jailor’s home, 
where he and all his house rejoiced greatly, 
“‘having believed in God.’’ 

We go next to the highway leading from 
Jerusalem to Gaza (Acts 8), where we behold 
Philip the evangelist, the angel-sent, Spirit- 
guided man, joining himself to the chariot in 
which was riding either a Jew or a Jewish 
proselyte who had been worshiping in Jerusa- 
lem. He believed in God as much as did the 
preacher, but he did not know anything about 
Jesus Christ, and so, beginning at the same 
Scripture which he was reading (Isaiah 53), 
Philip ‘‘preached unto him Jesus.’’ That was 
what the man needed. Philip did not go back 
over the knowledge the man already had and 
talk about God, for he believed in God. But 
this Ethiopian traveler needed to be taught 
about Jesus. And when he came to believe in 
Jesus, Philip evidently set forth all the steps by 
which forgiveness is granted, for as they came 
to a certain water he said: ‘‘Behold, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?’’ 
And they stopped the chariot, and they both went 


down into the water, both Philip and the Ethio- 
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pian, and Philip baptized him. This is always 
what should be done with one who knows not 
Christ. Create faith, then lead to repentance 
and baptism. 

Next we find a group of believers in Christ 
asking this question: ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved?’’ We are up in Jerusalem (Acts 2), and 
it is Pentecost. Peter, the man to whom had 
been promised the keys of the kingdom and now 
directed by the Holy Spirit, proclaims the Lord- 
ship of Jesus and sets forth the terms of for- 
giveness. When he had exalted the Christ, es- 
tablishing faith on the part of the people, they 
cried out, saying: ‘‘Brethren, what shall we do?’’ 
And to that group of believers Peter, having 
already established their faith by the evidence 
submitted, said: ‘‘Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’’ This is 
the answer always to be given to believers. Their 
next steps were to repent and be baptized. 

Next we go over to Damascus, to the house 
of Judas, in Straight Street (Acts 9 and 22), 
and we find Saul of Tarsus, blind, believing, 
penitent and praying. On the way to Damascus 
he had seen the light of the presence of Christ 
and heard His voice. He now believes Him to 
be, not only Jesus of Nazareth, but the Christ 
of God, and he has already said: ‘‘What shall 


I do, Lord?’’ He was directed to go into the 
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city, and there it would be told him what he 
was to do, for the answer to this question since 
the new will has gone into effect is to be given 
by the lips of men. In a vision the Lord then 
called unto Ananias, a disciple living at Damas- 
cus, a man of good report among all the Jews 
who dwelt there. This man He commanded to 
go to the home of Judas in Straight Street and 
inquire for Saul. Ananias went and he found 
Saul praying. 

When Ananias placed his hands upon him, 
Saul’s eyes were opened, and to this penitent 
believer Ananias said: ‘‘Why tarriest thou? 
Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on his name.’’ And Saul arose and ac- 
companied Ananias and was baptized. Later, 
in a letter which he wrote to the church at Rome, 
in the sixth chapter of that Epistle, he said that 
when Ananias baptized him he buried him in 
baptism, for he said: ‘‘All we who were bap- 
tized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 
death. We were buried therefore with him 
through baptism into death: that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness 
of life.’’ So to-day, when we meet the penitent 
believer, we take him, not back over the road 
he already has traveled and preach faith and 
repentance to him, but, he having gone that far, 
we show him the next step, and we bury him in 


Christian baptism. 
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But here is the penitent, baptized believer, 
one who has met his Lord where He promised 
to meet him, been born anew, and, to use an- 
other figure, been adopted legally into the family 
of Christ. What shall this one do if he falls 
away from grace, becomes indifferent to the 
Christ, recreant to duty, and wears the label of 
the backslider? Let us go to Samaria this time 
(Acts 8). A great meeting has been held in 
this city, in which Philip the evangelist did 
the preaching. Among the number who came 
asking for baptism was Simon the sorcerer, an 
outstanding character in Samaria, who had en- 
joyed a great reputation because of his sorcery. 
Peter and John were sent from Jerusalem to 
inspect the work done by Philip. When they 
saw that God had granted repentance unto this 
people they rejoiced greatly and magnified the 
Lord. The apostles laid their hands on some 
and imparted unto them the miraculous gift of 
the Holy Spirit. Simon, shrewd in business, 
with a keen eye for a bargain and ever enjoy- 
ing the spectacular, saw this gift imparted and 
tried to persuade the apostles with money to 
give it to him; but Peter said unto him: ‘‘Thy 
silver perish with thee, because thou hast thought 
to obtain the gift of God with money. Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter; for thy 
heart is not right before God. Repent, there- 
fore, of this thy wickedness, and pray the Lord, 


if perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be 
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tized, penitent believer who falls away and de- 
sires to be restored. Any one who falls away 
gets right with God again through repentance 
and prayer, for as a child of God the right to 
petition is always present, and penitence is the 
key that unlocks the door. 

So, in brief, all persons out of the kingdom 
of God become citizens of that kingdom through 
faith in Jesus Christ, repentance of their sins 
and baptism into the Christ, and they who fall 
away are restored through repentance and 
prayer. 

Some one says: ‘‘Is not confession a step 
into the kingdom?’’ Certainly it is, and in all 
the Scripture instances of conversion, when one 
has faith as the first step and renders obedience 
as the last step, confession is implied. ‘‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 
shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved, for with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion’? (Rom. 10:9, 10). 

These are the steps given under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. They have never. been 
changed by the Holy Spirit and are as necessary 
to-day as in the days when the apostles spoke. 
One need not walk in darkness nor have any 
question concerning his salvation. If we meet 


the Lord Jesus Christ where He promised to 
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meet us, we can believe that He will do what 
He has promised to do. If we obey His will, 
we shall be satisfied, and, better still, He will be 
satisfied. For ‘‘the Spirit himself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit, that we are children of 
God.”’ 
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A GROUP OF SINNERS 


‘tT have sinned.’’—Ex. 9: 27. 


IN is defined as ‘‘missing the mark.’’ An- 

other meaning of sin is to transgress the 
law. There are sins of omission and of com- 
mission. ‘‘All have sinned, and fall short of 
the glory of God.’’ ‘‘Be sure your sin will 42: 
find you out.’’ ‘‘The way of the transgressor is 
hard.’’ Sin is not a fanciful theory—it is a 
fact. While all men sin, no one needs remain 
under condemnation, for ‘‘there is now no con- /*’”’ 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’’ 
Jehovah hath promised: ‘‘I will forgive their 
iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more.’’ 
‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’’ if the 
sins be unforgiven. On Pentecost, Peter said 
to the believers: ‘‘Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.’’ The worst 
thing about sin is not the fact that one has com- 
mitted it, but the fact that, having sinned, he is 
unwilling to appropriate the means of forgive- 
ness. It is bad to sin; it is worse to continue 
in sin. 


Qf 
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Sin comes to those of high and low estate 
alike. The king on his throne and the peasant 
in the field are touched by sin. In this sermon 
we place a group of men who have confessed 
their sins, and they are not the only sinners 


.. whose sins are recorded in the Scriptures. But 


they constitute a group of outstanding men. We 
are interested in the sins they committed and 
what made them sin and the way in which they 
confessed their sins. 

The only thing for us to do with sin is to 
get rid of it, and then burn the bridges so it 
can not catch up with us. In Acts, chapter 8, 
Simon the sorcerer was told to repent and pray 
God if the thought of his heart might be for- 
given him. This is the way out for those who 
have accepted Christ and have been baptized 
into Him. 


I. Poaraow San, ‘‘I Have Sinnep Tus Timp’’ 
(Hix 9: 20). 


Later he called for Moses and Aaron in 
haste, and said: ‘‘I have sinned against Jehovah 
your God, and against you. Now therefore for- 
give, I pray thee, my sin only this once, and 
entreat Jehovah your God, that he may take 
away from me this death only.’’ Pharaoh was 
in continuous sin in the sight of God. He was 
refusing to let Israel go. Plague after plague 
was inflicted on the land, and the people suf- 


fered and died and the beasts of the field were 
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slain, yet Pharaoh continued to harden his heart 
against Jehovah. 

As often as Moses appeared before Pharaoh 
was he driven from his presence. When the 
east wind brought the locusts and they covered 
the face of Egypt and ate the herb of the land 
and the fruit of the trees until all green things 
were consumed, then Pharaoh came to his senses 
and realized this was a punishment on him for 
sinning against God. Pharaoh was a common 
type of sinner. 

Any man sins against God who refuses to 
do God’s will. The difficulty with Pharaoh’s 
confession was that it was not sincere; for, as 
soon as one affliction ceased, he assumed his ar- 
rogant attitude and proceeded to stiffen his neck 
against God. If one be not sincere in his con- 
fession, forgiveness is never granted. There 
must be in the heart of the confessor the spirit 
of penitence and at least the purpose to go his 
way and sin no more. Some men confess their 
sins because they are sorry, others confess be- 
cause they are caught. 

One of the great prayers recorded in the 
Scripture is that of the publican, who in the 
temple would not so much as lift his eyes to 
heaven, but smote his breast, saying: ‘‘God, be 
thou merciful unto me a sinner.’?’ That was a 
genuine confession, real petition, an honest-to- 
goodness appeal, a sincere prayer that reached 


heaven and brought results. 
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TI. ‘‘Anp Bataam Sam unto THE ANGEL OF 
JEHOVAH, I Have Sinnep’’ (Num. 22:34). 


Balaam sinned because he trifled with dan- 
ger and was perverse. Balak, the king of Moab, 
sent messengers to Balaam, who was dwelling 
in Pethor, requesting him to come to him and 
curse the Israelites, who had come up out of 
Egypt, for they were too mighty for him. The 
elders of Moab and the elders of Midian ap- 
proached Balaam with the reward of divination 
in their hand. In place of Balaam’s being cour- 
ageous and taking a firm stand for what he 
knew to be right, he played and trifled with duty. 
He requested the messengers to lodge in his 
house that night, until he might have conversa- 
tion with Jehovah in the matter, and God said: 
‘‘Thou shalt not go with them; thou shall not 
curse the people; for they are blessed.’’ He 
reported to the princes of Balak that he could 
not go; but again Balak sent more honorable 
princes than the first that came, offering him 
promotion to a position of very great honor. 

But Balaam replied: ‘‘If Balak would give 
me his house full of silver and gold, I can not 
go beyond the word of Jehovah my God, to do 
less or more. Now therefore, I pray you, tarry 
ye also here this night, that I may know what 
Jehovah will speak unto me more.’’ God al- 
ready had spoken to Balaam, but an honorable 


position also had spoken, and Balaam was hop- 
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ing that God might be influenced by the little, 
honorable place that had been promised him, if 
he would do this thing that God had condemned. 

This time, seeing Balaam’s perverse nature 
and knowing his desire to sin; God said: ‘‘Go 
with them.’’ Saddling his ass, he rode away 
the next morning, but the anger of God was 
kindled against him. The angel of Jehovah met 
him on the road and three times the ass was 
thwarted in his effort to go forward. Finally 
Balaam’s eyes were opened and he saw the 
angel of Jehovah with drawn sword standing in 
the way, then he eried out: ‘‘I have sinned.”’ 
His having been brutal to the ass, his determina- 
tion to do the things which he knew were not 
pleasing to God, and this evident mark of God’s 
great displeasure over the course he was pur- 
suing, brought him to his senses and he said: 
‘‘T have sinned.’’ 

It is just as true to-day that any man sins 
who trifles with right, who permits worldly emol- 
uments to pull him from the position of right. 
Many a man has been taken up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain and shown the kingdoms of 
this world, and, while there, has fallen down 
and worshiped Satan. This accounts for the 
eraft-takers and the graft-givers; this explains 
why men can be bought and sold. Balaam knew 
what was right, but, for the reward offered, was 
hoping he might be permitted to do wrong. Any 


man sins who occupies that ground. 
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III. Anp AcHuan Sat, ‘‘I Have SInnED AGAINST 
JEHOVAH, THE Gop or IsraEL’’ (Josh. 7:20). 


The sin of Achan was covetousness. When 
Ai was attacked, the people were warned not to 
touch any of the devoted things, but Achan 
yielded to the temptation to take a Babylonian 
blanket, two hundred shekels of silver and a 
wedge of gold of fifty shekels’ weight. He 
coveted these and hid them in the earth in the 
midst of his tent. Achan and all his were stoned 
with stones until they died, and they were then 
burned with fire, and they raised over Achan a 
pile of stones and called the place the ‘‘Valley 
of Achor.’’ 

Covetousness is another of the common sins. 
The covetous person can not enter the kingdom 
of heaven any more than any other sinner can 
enter, until his sins be forgiven. Achan’s sin 
is winked at to-day. When he was faced with 
his sin by Joshua, and every road led to his 
tent, he did the only thing a man could do 
under the circumstances; he cried out: ‘‘I have 
sinned.’’ But God’s people needed to know the 
far-reaching, soul-dwarfing nature of this par- 
ticular, self-excusing sin. 

It seemed like very severe justice that was 
measured out when Achan and his children were 
stoned to death for the transgression, but it is 
worse to continue to covet, and men lose their 


souls because of covetousness, 
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IV. Anp Savt Sam unto Samuzt, ‘‘I Have 
Smnnep’’? (1 Sam. 15: 24). 


Again Saul’s sin was that of disobedience 
and covetousness. He had slain the Amalekites 
and had been commanded utterly to destroy all 
they possessed. But when he saw the fine eat- 
tle and sheep, he desired them, so he appro- 
priated them to his own use. Samuel was sent 
of God to rebuke Saul for this transgression. 
Meeting him on the highway as he returned 
from his victory, he said: ‘‘What meaneth this 
bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the low- 
ing of the oxen which I hear?’’ Saul tried to 
lay the blame on the people. Samuel knew where 
the blame lay. He told him of the pronounce- 
ment of God’s judgment upon him for this trans- 
gression, and Saul cried out: ‘‘I have sinned.’’ 

Men always sin who follow their own inclina- 
tions rather than the express command of God. 
Selfishness always has played a large part in 
the life of the people. Saul was a colossal type 
of the selfish man. He was found out now, 
and, as he saw his kingdom tottering on its 
foundation, he sought safety in the forgiveness 
which he hoped God might grant. 


V. *‘Anp Davin Sar unto Naruan, I Have 
SINNED aGaInst JEHovAH’’ (2 Sam. 12:13). 


David had sinned in that he had caused Uriah 


to be put to death, and before that fiendish act 
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he had committed adultery with Bath-sheba, the 
wife of Uriah. Nathan, the prophet of God, 
confronted David with his sin, and, when he 
made known to him the wrath of God in this 
matter, David said: ‘‘I have sinned.’’ He knew 
all along that he was sinning. 

Yes, David had sinned, but he did not con- 
fess his sin until he was found out. He was 
penitent, nevertheless, and in after years thought 
much about this great transgression. It prompt- 
ed many of his Psalms. It led him to laud the 
man whose transgression is forgiven. David 
did not attempt to excuse himself, nor did he 
try to palliate his sin. It was an outrageous sin. 
He admitted it and was sorry and was forgiven. 
David was not by nature a great sinner. He 
was not deliberately and habitually headed to- 
ward sin. The general course of his life was 
in the right direction. This sin was but an eddy 
in the stream of his career. 

But what a price he had to pay for it. ‘‘The 
sword shall never depart from thy house’’— 
and it never did. Amnon ruined the virtue of 
Tamar, David’s daughter; Absalom, another son, 
slew Amnon and later rebelled against his fa- 
ther and was slain as by the hair he hung in 
the oak. When the fathers eat sour grapes, the 
children’s teeth will be set on edge. David con- 
fessed his sin and was forgiven the personal 
transgression. The nail was drawn from the 


wood, but the scar remained. 
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VI. Jupas Saw, ‘“‘I Have Siynezp, in tHat I 
Berrayep Innocent Bioop’’ (Matt. 27:4). 


Poor Judas! Remorseful, humiliated, heart- 
broken! A succession of events led up to his 
sin. To begin with, he was greedy. He ear- 
ried the bag in which were deposited the few 
coins used by that disciple band as they followed 
Jesus o’er Galilee and Judea. The handling of 
money helped to harden his heart. When Mary 


anointed Jesus in the house of Simon, at Beth-‘j" 
any, Judas complained, murmuring that the + t.>' 


ointment should be sold for money and the 
money given to the poor. But he cared nothing 
for the poor; he desired to lay his own hands 
upon that money. He could not see the beauty 
of an act like Mary’s. He lacked heart power, 
sympathy, benevolence. He was not touched by 
the sight of altruistic service. In the presence 
of the group he was rebuked by Jesus, who said: 
‘“Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath 
wrought a good work upon me... . Wherever 
this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her.’’ 

Stung by the rebuke, Judas began to lay his 
plans for conferences with the enemies of Jesus, 
that he might surrender Him into their hands. 
The vital hour arrived, and, while Jesus prayed 
yonder in the garden, Judas and his band came 


down the streets to this frequented spot, for 
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he knew the habits of Jesus and knew where to 
find Him. He hailed Him with a kiss, that he 
might point Him out. He had received a hand- 
ful of silver. Jesus was led away. 

But the crowd is gone now. The chill of 
night is upon the lonely figure of the betrayer. 
He is despised by the very men into whose 
hands he has played. Alone with his conscience, 
how small the coins look: Coming back to the 
authorities, he offers to return the money and 
abjectly says: ‘‘I have sinned.’’ They ignore 
his request, so he throws the money on the mar- 
ble floor and goes out into the night. On and 
on, up the pathway beset with briars and thorns, 
stumbles the tragic figure, until he reaches a 
neglected spot. There, alone, he hangs himself. 

Yes, Judas sinned. He was a free moral 
agent. It was his own inclination that led him 
to sin. He wasn’t compelled. The prediction 
had been made that he would sin because God 
knew what he would do; but God’s knowing 
what he would do wasn’t the cause of his doing 
it. Judas furnishes the example of a man who 
has sinned for money, who has the spirit of 
revenge, whose big game is ‘‘getting even.’’ 
But Judas died and ‘‘went to his own place.’’ 


VII. Anp tHe Propicau Sari unto His Fatuer, 
*“‘T Have Srynep’’ (Luke 15:21). 


The prodigal had gone away from home. He 


had reached the far country and had spent his 
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substance in riotous living. But, his money gone, 
he began to be in want. ‘‘Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity,’’ and ‘‘sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is in remembering happier days.’’ 

This youth, reduced to the position of swine- 
herder, the lowest for a Jew, thought of the 
well-filled tables back on his father’s estate and 
of the luxuries being enjoyed by his father’s 
hired men. He came to himself in that hour of 
need and resolved to go back home. 

When he met his father he had none of that 
bumptious attitude with which he left home. 
He was humbled now; he was ashamed of his 
sins, for he had sinned against his father and 
against heaven and earth. He had transgressed 
the law, and, looking into his father’s face, he 
said: ‘‘I have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight: I am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.’? Here was true repentance, and it had its 
reward. 

In this group of seven men—Pharaoh, Achan, 
Balaam, Saul, David, Judas and the prodigal— 
we see perpetrators of sins quite like the sins 
being committed around about us every day. It 
will be noticed, too, that at the base of every 
sin here confessed was selfishness. There is no 
sin in the entire catalog which does not root 
itself in selfishness. 

Five of the sinners here sinned for money 
and other possessions. Another one’s sin began 


in lust, and the last one, while his money held 
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out, riotously went the pace that kills. But he 
came to himself before it was too. late. 

If our sins are to be forgiven, all of them 
must be confessed to God and to those against 
whom we have sinned. Sin still remains sin. 
We commit sins daily, but we have access to 
the throne of God, where freely they will be 
remitted, if penitently and in faith we ask for- 
giveness. 
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‘*Be perfected together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment.’’—1 Cor. 1:10. 


N the first Corinthian Epistle, Paul took note 
of the contention in the Corinthian church. 
Members of the household of Chloe had called 
his attention to this condition. He warned the 
brethren against division. They were consider- 
ing their leaders and not Christ. Christ is not 
divided, and Paul was not crucified for them, 
nor were they baptized into Paul, or into any 
other, save Christ. Followers of Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas were departing from the 
divinely established order. Their glorying was 
not to be in men, but in the Lord. 

It is a long step from the projected divisions 
in Corinth to the multiplicity of divisions of the 
present day. In this sermon we desire to con- 
sider the factors that keep present-day churches 
apart and the forces that perpetuate divisions 
among Christians. This is one of the puzzles 
to the unreligious man. He sees the whole 
Protestant world holding aloft the Bible as the 
word of God, while at the same time each de- 
nomination of Protestantism believes the Book 


to be the light unto its own feet and the lamp 
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unto its own peculiar pathway. He sees the 
weak, struggling denominational church fighting 
for existence, and says: ‘‘The sons of this world 
are for their own generation wiser than the sons 
of light.’ 

Christ prayed to the Father that His dis- 
ciples might all be one, that the world might 
believe that God had sent Him. The unity of 
believers is faith-compelling, and this unity 
of believers would make possible the sending of 
the gospel to the ends of the earth within the 
lifetime of one generation. Some of these days 
Christian peoples will recognize this fact and 
wonder why they did not see it long before. 

The spirit of union is in the air. Leaders 
of the religious forces of the world are strug- 
gling with the problem of the divided church. 
Recently a great conference was held in Lau- 
sanne known as the Conference on Faith and 
Order. Its members conferred on the question 
of unity. How to bring the divided forces of 
Christendom together was the burden of their 
discussions. 

Church federation and the so-called commu- 
nity church are both confessions to the failure 
of division, and proclaim the need of a different 
order. The old order is passing, and must pass 
if the world is to be evangelized and faith pre- 
served among men. If men recognize the fail- 
ure of division and desire union, what is to 
hinder this union? 
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I, A Basis or Union Must Br Presentep. 


In fact, a basis of union has been presented. 
We have it in the New Testament Scriptures. 
Christ said, ‘‘Upon this rock I will build my 
church,’’ and He built it. That church is de- 
scribed in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
Hpistles. In the first century there was but 
one church; it was a united church; the people 
were in agreement on the essentials; the preach- 
ers, in that early day, were led by the Holy 
Spirit, who guided them into all truth. The 
apostles gave to the church its body of doc- 
trine—the creed, which is Christ; the authority 
vested in Christ, and delegated by Him to the 
apostles; the rule of faith and practice which 
is the word of God; the steps into the kingdom 
embracing the plan of salvation, the ordinances 
and the name by which the followers are to be 
designated. All is set forth in the Scriptures. 

The great purpose of the church is to evan- 
gelize the world and to train it in Christian liv- 
ing. In the century when the apostles were 
preaching there was full agreement on all of 
these essential points, and when agreement comes 
again on these essentials we shall have a united 
church. We need not search for new plans for 
unity. The need is to get back to the old plan. 
Union will automatically result. It is a long 
step from the apostolic church and the essen- 


tial things that made it, to the divided church 
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of to-day. Much that is found to-day under the 
label of the church is foreign to the church of 
the New Testament. It is true that Protestant- 
ism to-day is more nearly united on the essen- 
tial things of the gospel than it has been since 
the Reformation began, but there are still divi- 
sions, and the causes of these must be removed. 

After the death of the apostles, there took 
place, through Judaistic teachers, through the 
bringing in of paganistic customs and through 
political intrigue, a gradual departure from the 
pure and simple teaching of the New Testament 
Scriptures. Paul predicted such a day when 
teachers would arise having itching ears. In 
the process of time the Greek and the Roman 
Catholic Churches came into the supremacy, and 
we had the thousand years known in history as 
the ‘‘Dark Ages.’’ Then there was the dawn 
of the Reformation, when great voices like those 
of Martin Luther, John Calvin, Wickliff, Savona- 
rola, Huss and Wesley were heard. During the 
process of years, in the advancement of truth, 
bodies of believers which came to be known as 
denominations crystallized, each around some 
portion of truth, until the world found itself 
covered with hundreds of denominations. And 
yet each one, while accepting much of the truth 
of all the others (for they had and still have 
much in common), was asserting its right to 
exist because it stressed a few truths which 
were not being stressed by any of the others. 
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In the early years of. the nineteenth century, 
Thomas Campbell and Alexander Campbell, his 
son, Presbyterian preachers from Ireland, com- 
ing to America, were astonished at the divided 
conditions here, quite as much as they had been 
at conditions in their native land. Gathering 
about them others of like faith and clear vision, 
they wisely conceived the idea of going back of 
Augsburg and Nicea and Rome and Constanti- 
nople to stand with the apostles in Jerusalem, 
the place of beginning, accepting the truth which 
they proclaimed and restoring the church which 
they established under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit. 

With these men were assoeiated Barton W. 
Stone, Walter Scott, Raccoon John Smith and 
others of that early day who with eagle eye saw 
the coming time when God’s people would be 
one. Thus, free and unfettered as the wind, 
they began proclaiming the restoration of the 
New Testament church upon this earth. 


II. Betizvers Can Never Br Untrep on OPInions. 


A slogan worthy of acceptance by all people 
is this: ‘‘Where the Bible speaks, we speak, and 
where the Bible is silent, we are silent.’’ This 
means that on any given subject where the 
Scriptures speak plainly, we accept the Scrip- 
tural teaching; on matters where there is no 
Scriptural teaching, we have a right to our opin- 


ions. Some things are basic, others expedient. 
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To illustrate, some things are essential to 
a man’s life while others are mere expedients. 
A man may live without hair upon his head; 
you may extract his teeth and pluck out his 
eyes; you may cause him to become deaf; the 
surgeon may remove his appendix, amputate both 
arms, cut off his legs—and he may still live. 
But remove his heart or his brain or his lungs, 
and death will immediately ensue. These are 
essential to his very life; the others are expe- 
dient, but not essential. Now, there are some 
things that must remain intact if the church is 
to exist. The creed, the source of authority, 
the rule of faith and practice, the way to be- 
come a Christian and the ordinances are essen- 
tial to the life of the church and to the perfect- 
ing of the saints. The moment you destroy 
them you destroy the church. There are many 
things that are matters of expediency and opin- 
ion. For example, the type of architecture to 
be used in the house of worship, the kind of 
song-book to be used, the kind of choir you 
will have and the way that choir will dress, 
the hour of worship, the way the preachers are 
to dress—all of these things are matters of ex- 
pediency and opinion. 

In all such things our privilege is democratic 
and the majority should rule, because the church 
will go on whether you or I go on or not— 
whether we have these things or do not have 


them. Mistakes do not kill, they retard. 
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But when it comes to demanding that the 
bodies of believers must be in full accord on 
these matters of opinion, we then are putting up 
standards unscriptural and unchristian. There 
are a thousand things on which a believer in 
Christ may have his opinion, but as these are 
not essential he has no right to put them up as 
a test of fellowship. Mark you, the test must 
always be on the things subject to a ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord.’’ When Jesus Christ and the apostles 
speak, we do not need any opinion; they settle it. 


III. Our Reutcious Inueritances Hinper Union. 


Our inheritances are many. There have been 
handed down from generation to generation 
many religious customs and opinions, and many 
teachings that have rooted themselves into our 
thinking. These have led multitudes to believe 
they are essential to the ongoing of the church. 
Infant baptism, sprinkling for Christian baptism, 
many forms of church government, the mourn- 
er’s-bench idea of the remission of sins, the 
miraculous gift of the Holy Spirit for people 
of to-day, the so-called divine healing, the name 
worn by various bodies—are all inheritances 
from which we must escape, in order to walk in 
the light of truth unfettered and free from tra- 
ditions. These are not going to be removed 
until the people are taught. The Christian re- 
ligion is a teaching religion. When people have 


been taught error, that error can only be re- 
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moved by teaching truth. This is a slow process, 
but a sure one. If there be no .teaching, the 
people will walk in darkness, and divisions will 
continue to exist and multiply. 


IV. Cuurcues Are Not Factne tHE Issug. 


Many congregations seem perfectly content 
merely to continue to exist. They are not se- 
riously considering the great question of unity. 
They dislike introspection. They are ignorant 
of the great principles which must obtain in 
order to have unity. 

Too many churches are absorbed entirely 
in their own propaganda, the raising of money 
to pay running expenses, the holding of what 
members they have, with an occasional addition 
of a few more. These consume their time and 
attention. 

In many churches the question of unity sel- 
dom is presented. Great congresses are held, it 
is true. Conferences are called which take peo- 
ple o’er the seas. These go over and confer. 
But back home there are thousands of churches 
that, while sensing the need, are not keen upon 
finding the remedy. To find a remedy would 
mean that some must lose their denominational 
identity, something must be given up, and they 
don’t want to give up anything. The churches 
are not facing the unity issue squarely. If they 
really believe in unity, they hope it will come 


to pass without their help. 
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V. Ignorpance oF WHat Onz’s Own CHURCH 
Tracures Is a HinpRance. 


Tf all the churches could have placed before 
them the great items of doctrine on which they 
agree, and then have presented parallel to them 
the items on which they disagree, it would be 
surprising to see how few are the points of 
disagreement. Then a careful study of the 
Scriptures, free from bias, would show the way 
out. Men are not preaching doctrine as they 
once did. Dr. S. Parks Cadman, in conducting 
a round-table discussion in an Ohio State Con- 
ference in Akron a few years ago, was asked 
this question: ‘‘Is doctrine preached as much 
now as formerly?’’ Dr. Cadman replied: ‘‘No; 
the great doctrines are not preached as much 
now as formerly for the reason that it takes 
brains to preach doctrine.’’ 

A minister in one of the denominational 
churches in Canton announced in a Canton min- 
isterial meeting in 1912 that he had not preached 
a sermon on baptism for a dozen years and 
thought he would never preach on the subject 
again, for the reason that baptism was a set- 
tled question in his church. How about the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and the plan of salva- 
tion, prayer, giving, the evangelization of the 
world? These probably are settled questions in 
his church, but it is very likely he preaches on 


them. 
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Children growing up in our midst, strangers 
attending the worship, new people coming into 
the church—all need to hear the great doctrines 
of the Scriptures proclaimed until they are as 
familiar with them as they are with the simple 
rudiments of the language they speak. It is true 
to-day, as it was of old, that ‘‘Israel doth not 
know, my people doth not consider.’’ The great 
word of the Bible is teach, teach, teach. Let us 
remove the ignorance by presenting the facts, 
and it will not take long to bring the people’s 
minds into the channel of the truth. 


VI. A Faust Ibga oF THE VALUE OF COMPETITION 
HiInpDeErs. 


Many people preach that competition is a 
good thing. It all depends. Some kinds of 
competition are good, but it is not good sense 
nor is it business for the soldiers of a division 
of an army to turn their guns on one another 
when there is a murderous enemy to fight. The 
church has all the competition it can stand when 
it lifts its sword against the devil and his co- 
horts. They have been able through the years 
to put up stiff opposition and to give the church 
a run for its money. The denominations, instead 
of massing their forces and fighting sin in a 
given community, are organized each with the 
thought of getting ahead of the rest. 

I have in mind a little town of eight hun- 


dred people with four churches in the place, 
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four preachers employed, four choirs to main- 
tain, four buildings to keep up, four janitors to 
pay. The majority of the people in the com- 
munity belong to these churches. Those who 
do not belong and who reside there are seldom 
approached on the matter of accepting Christ. 
But when a new family moves into the village, 
and it is learned that the newcomers have some 
interest in the affairs of the kingdom, then the 
four preachers and leading workers of the four 
churches get into a race to that home and the 
family is besieged for some days with overtures 
to join. When a decision is made, the others 
become indignant and are hardly courteous when 
they meet one of the family on the street. This 
is the kind of competition which some people 
think is a good thing for Christianity. The 
facts are it lacks the Christian spirit. It doesn’t 
show common courtesy and the whole thing is 
harmful. The devil must smile when he sees 
such an exhibit, and well he may, for the incon- 
sistent procedure isn’t doing much to put him 
out of business. 

On the other hand, what a picture we could 
have if in that village there were but one church 
ministering to the eight hundred villagers and 
the people of the countryside. They could have 
one preacher who would not be honorably 
starved to death. They could mass their singers 
into one choir, take the best teachers and have 


a worth-while teaching force. They could con- 
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centrate in the building up of a great church, 
and they could marshal their forces against all 
forms of evil. There would be peace in the 
homes that now are divided in the matter of 
church. Unity would be there, peace would flow 
like a gentle river and the worship would be 
such as to attract the people to a worth-while 
service. This condition is much to be desired, 
and this condition would obtain if all would be 
willing to return to the church of the New Tes- 
tament. And no one would lose any truth. 


VII. Ir Is Arcuep trHat DirreRENT TEMPERA- 
MENTS Neep DirFERENT Kinps oF CHURCHES. 


There is not much doubt that in the first 
century, when there was just one church, there 
were as many kinds of temperaments as there 
are now. In that day one could have traveled 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, over to Ephesus, Cor- 
inth and Philippi, and everywhere the teaching in 
the churches would have been found the same, yet 
the people of Jerusalem and Antioch and Phil- 
ippi and Corinth and Ephesus were of different 
temperaments. And in all probability their wor- 
ship was not conducted in exactly the same man- 
ner. They were left free in the details of those 
matters, but they were one in the essentials. 
It is true to-day that various congregations of 
believers have their choice as to some matters 
in the worship. Some like the ritual, others do 


not; some want vested choirs, others do not 
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care for them; some like one kind of song, 
others prefer a different kind. Well, what if 
they do? Let each congregation decide such 
things for itself. They, remember, are only ex- 
pedients. Nowhere is permission granted in the 
Scriptures for a difference of mind on the essen- 
tial doctrines of the church, and these do not 
deal with temperament. There are multitudes 
of people in the world who are very tempera- 
mental, and they are not agreeing, by any means, 
on a great many things that pertain to life. 
On one thing, however, they do agree: there is 
just one law of procreation and of birth, and 
every child born from the days of little Cain 
and Abel unto this hour has been brought into 
this natural world through the uniform laws of 
nature; and, while they may have different tem- 
peraments, they have all agreed that food and 
air and water and sleep and recreation and work 
are essential to their life and to their well-being. 

Temperament plays no part in these affairs, 
and temperament will play no part in the united 
church. The people sometimes called disciples 
of Christ, in many places known as the Chris- 
tian Church, more correctly calling themselves 
the church of Christ, stand for the unity of all 
believers in Christ. Their plea is the unity of 
believers; their plan, the restoration of the 
church of the New Testament; their purpose, the 
evangelization of the world. They do not claim 


to be the only Christians, but they are content 
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to be Christians only. They sound a twofold, 
clarion appeal—one is the call to the world to 
know and to accept Jesus Christ; the other is 
to the divided forces of Christendom to get to- 
gether on the New Testament basis. May God 
speed the day when the walls of partition may 
come down and there shall in truth be one fold 
under the one great Shepherd. 
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**Husbands, love your wives.’’—Eph. 5: 25. 
‘What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.’’—Matt. 19: 6. 


HE home is God’s first created institution. 
Society will never rise higher than its 
homes. Given the background of a good home, 
a man is fairly well fortified against the evils 
of the world. One of the saddest pictures upon 
which any one may look is that of a broken 
home—a home where the ties which love has 
made have been ruthlessly snapped asunder. 
One of the problems which society has al- 
ways had to face is that of divorce. Divorce 
always has been and probably always will be. 
It seems to be more common to-day than at any 
time in the history of our nation. There was a 
time when the divorced man or woman was 
looked upon as a sort of monstrosity, and, as such 
persons went along the street, women peeped 
from behind the blinds to see them, and chil- 
dren stared in curiosity; but to-day they walk 
unabashed, and frequently one is heard to make 
the flippant remark: ‘‘If marriage becomes a 
failure, the divorce courts can give relief.’’ 
In Ohio, during the year 1926, there were 


one-fourth as many divorces as there were mar- 
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riages, and in Stark County, Ohio, there were 
1,741 marriages, with 526 divorces, or nearly one- 
third as many divorces as marriages during that 
year. Stark County led Ohio’s eighty-eight 
counties in having the largest percentage of 
divorces. 

Looking at these figures alone, one is liable 
to become pessimistic and to believe that our 
great commonwealth is headed for the rocks, but 
let us remember there are many fine homes 
where the love fires burn brightly. There are 
homes where they have 

‘‘Some common things for comfort, 
Some dearer ones for looks; 
A sprinkling ’round of pictures 
And a little row of books; 
Some garden things a-growing, 
And a welcome home at night 


From a little bunch of babies, 
Dancing when you come in sight.?? 


For it must always be true that 


“‘Home is not merely four square walls with pictures hung 
and gilded; 

Home is where affection calls, where there are shrines the 
heart hath builded.’’ 


But our message here has to do with the 
consideration of broken homes. The causes of 


divorce are many. The outstanding ones are 


these: 
I. Loveztess Marrtiacsgs. 


If love be not at the marriage altar, the 


leaping flame will soon die and only ashes will 
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remain. Where there are two hearts beating as 
one and two souls with but a single thought, 
they really become one flesh, for the soul of the 
one is knit to the soul of the other. Many times 
marriages are loveless when entered into hastily. 
Mose called Dinah on the telephone and said: 
‘*Dinah, I own a flivver, phonograph and a radio 
set. Will you marry me?’’ Dinah replied: 
‘‘Sure, I will marry you.’’ ‘‘When?’’ questions 
Mose. ‘‘To-night at six o’clock.’’ ‘‘All right,’’ 
said Mose, ‘‘I’ll be there.’? Then Dinah said: 
““By the way, who am this gentleman speaking?’’ 
The white folks sometimes are about as hasty 
in making the decision as were Mose and Dinah. 
Some people spend less time in courting than 
in buying an automobile. They pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the ancestry, the family rela- 
tionships or the character of the home from 
which either comes, and forget the inevitable law 
that the sins of the fathers are visited on the 
third and fourth generation, and also that ‘‘the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.’’ Marriage is a 
life contract and needs to be entered into with 
open eyes, with a clear mind and with a heart 
aglow with the divine passion of love. 

Many a marriage has been loveless, the con- 
tracting parties entering into the holy relation 
simply to have a home. If love be there, it is 
the holiest aspiration to desire the home, with 


all the sacredness that attaches to it; but if one 
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merely marries to have shelter, what a loveless 
thing that marriage may be. 

The sex appeal is a large factor in somet 
marriages. If that be the only basis for mar- 
riage, the days will inevitably come when they 
who enter that union will be as he who wears 
sackcloth and sits in ashes, for no union can be 
firmly made that is based on nothing higher 
than the carnal, ‘‘for to be carnally minded is 
death.”’ 

Too many times money has the appeal—the 
opportunity to enter into a more advanced cir- 
cle. The beckoning of society and some things 
which wealth may secure have frequently turned 
the scales in favor of the matrimonial adventure, 
but that is a cold marriage which is nothing but 
the ‘‘rattling of the guinea,’’ for there are a 
thousand things that money can not buy. The 
wife of Thomas Carlyle, sad, lonely and dis- 
heartened, a little while before her death, with 
her diamond ring scratched on the window pane, 
through which she watched the world go by, 
the phrase: ‘‘My prison ecell.’’ If money or 
place or rank be the only incentive in marriage, 
then one leaves the world of freedom and enters 
a prison cell. 

Parental marriages are frequently loveless. 
It is proper for parents to be consulted and for 
them to advise their children as to the kind of 
company they shall keep and the circles in 


which they shall move. Parents can wisely steer 
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their children away from the undesirable, but 
for a parent to attempt to make the selection of 
a wife for their son or a husband for their 
daughter, and to make it emphatic that this must 
be the choice, is to err grievously. That is the 
privilege and pleasure that must not be denied 
the individual. To marry just to please father 
or mother is not sufficient reason for the mar- 
riage. It is fine when the choice made by a son 
or a daughter meets the approval of the parents, 
but it is not always fine when the son or the 
daughter is compelled to accept the choice of 
the parents. 


If. Tse Burnine Ovr or tHe Love Fires Is 
Disastrous to A Homes. 


A marriage may be consummated in love and 
the fires burn brightly for a time and then sud- 
denly go out. Nagging will put them out. The 
lack of attention is the most effective way of 
putting them out. It is the duty and ought to 
be the pleasure of a man to be as attentive after 
he is married as he was before. Every woman 
likes the little courtesies and attentions that 
true chivalry always gives. Without these life 
becomes humdrum. 

The personal appearance of both husband 
and wife has much to do in keeping the respect 
of each. If a woman always would be as care- 
ful in trying to hold the love of a man as she 


was in trying to win it, there would be more 
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joy in the home and less likelihood of separa- 
tion. If a man loves a woman, he likes to see 
her becomingly attired. The wife can not help 
having a finer affection for the man to whom 
she has given her life if she knows that he ad- 
mires her and is thrilled by her presence. 
And a similar word should be said here to 
the men. There is no excuse for a man’s going 
slovenly to-day, unshaven, with soiled linen, un- 
polished shoes, clothes out of shape, who was 
a veritable ‘‘Beau Brummell’’ when courting the 
girl whom he now calls his wife. A man must 
not forget that it is just as easy for his wife to 
become disgusted with his careless personal 
appearance as it is for him to become irritated 
because of her careless personal appearance. 


III. Tue Economic Prosuem Looms LarGE In 
Many a Home, anp Hetrs, Att Too FRr- 
QUENTLY, TO SHAKE THE FounpDATION. 


A stingy tightwad of a man and a careless 
spendthrift of a woman are each and both an 
abomination. Where love is there may not be 
much money; one may be compelled to walk the 
bitter road of poverty and know the biting pangs 
of need and yet be happy. The happiest homes 
are not the ones where greatest wealth is found. 
We need to heed the lessons of contentment. 
Solomon said: ‘‘Better a dinner of herbs, where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.”’ 


Where husband and wife are pulling together, 
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their happiness depends not upon things, but 
upon the spirit. The great home-builders of 
other days built in the primitive forest. Their 
cabins had a puncheon floor, a fireplace and one 
or two rooms, but they lived happily there. 
Their joy of living was not dependent upon 
trying to ‘‘keep up with Lizzie.’’ Quite recently 
in a near-by city a husband lost his job on Sat- 
urday night. He and his wife lived in a well- 
furnished house. There were no children and 
not a large sum of money should have been re- 
quired to furnish them with life’s necessities. 
The wife went to the stores one afternoon, where 
they had a charge account, and laid in more 
than a hundred dollars’ worth of clothing and 
disappeared. A week later the husband re- 
ceived a note from her, stating that she had 
gone to Canada, where she found employment, 
and she would not return because he was out 
of work. There was no love in that home, and 
when there was a little economic flare-up the 
home was destroyed. 


TV. Livinc Bevonp Onz’s Income Has Wreckep 
Many a Home. 


Credit accounts and the installment plan are 
rocks upon which homes frequently go to pieces. 
Some people are never satisfied until they can 
have what their wealthier neighbors have. They 
must dress like them, live in the same kind of 


house, drive as good an automobile, take as 
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long a vacation and spend as much money. If 
these things can not be done, there are nagging 
and discontent, which lead to quarreling and 
finally to the breaking up of the home. 

In this city quite recently a poor laboring 
man, who did not own his home, was paying for 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of furniture 
bought on the installment plan. Considering the 
wages that the man received, he was being held 
for life a prisoner of debt. 

Russell H. Conwell a few years ago wrote a 
letter to one hundred millionaires of the United 
States, and from them learned that only five, at 
the time of their marriage, were able to present 
their brides with a diamond engagement ring. 
Suffice it to say, those ninety-five millionaires 
learned the art of living within their incomes, 
or they never would have become millionaires. 
What a fine thing it is when of any man may 
be said what Longfellow said of the village 
blacksmith: ‘‘He looked the whole world in the 
face, for he owed not any man.’’ 


V. Storurut Hovusexrepine Takes tHe §*C”? Our 
oF ‘‘Cuarm’’ as APPLIED To Home. 


Paul said to be ‘‘not slothful in business,’’ 
and what he said applies to the business of the 
home as well as that of the bank, the store or 
the factory. Poor housekeepers and incompetent 
cooks—oh! the harm you have wrought and the 


tragedies you have caused! 
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Recently in the court of domestic relations 
in this city I saw a poor, nervous young hus- 
band facing the charge of drunkenness, after 
having spent a day and night in jail. Near him 
sat his accusing young wife, who told of his 
derelictions. He earned good money and worked 
every day when not drunk. Upon hearing her 
story some would have said: ‘‘Send the brute 
to the workhouse or confine him within the walls 
of the insane asylum.’’ But, wait a minute: 
There are two sides to the story. One of the 
community workers of the city testified that she 
had called at this home and that there were 
about a hundred dirty milk-bottles scattered 
about the place—on the window sills, on the 
tables and on the floors. They were everywhere. 
Some were empty and unwashed, some partly 
filled; there they were, scores of dirty milk-bot- 
tles, and the rest of the house kept company 
with the bottles in the matter of cleanliness. 
As I faced that situation, I thought if I were 
compelled to have a wife and a home like that, 
I would want to be in most any kind of condi- 
tion except my right mind. Water is plentiful 
and soap is cheap. Keep your home clean; it 
may help you to keep your husband straight. 

Then, there is poor cooking which comes in 
for its just condemnation as a home destroyer. 
A young wife, who was having trouble with her 
husband, sent in a question to the daily paper 


of her city asking how to hold the love of a 
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husband. A woman who had lived with her hus- 
band forty-seven years replied: ‘‘Feed the 
brute.’’ She was rather blunt in her answer, 
but her philosophy wasn’t bad. So long as the 
Lord’s law stands, making it necessary for our 
bodies to be sustained by food, and so long as 
men have appetites, just that long will good 
cooking be appreciated. But the man who has 
to live out of paper sacks and in whose home 
the can-opener is the chief cooking utensil 
doesn’t look forward with keen anticipation to 
mealtime. Paul said something about women 
being ‘‘keepers at home.’’ He sensed the neces- 
sity, on the part of the queen of a home, of 
looking well to the ways of her household and 
eating not the bread of idleness. Even Solomon, 
who had more wives than he knew what to do 
with, gave that fine sentence in commendation 
of a good wife. There are times when it is wise 
for the wife to seek employment that she may 
help her husband. Sickness, educating the chil- 
dren, paying for a home and many other con- 
ditions may arise which make it necessary or 
expedient for the wife to be an earner of wages; 
but, notwithstanding this fact, many a home has 
been broken and the love fires have died out 
because the wife has followed this course. 
Here is what happened recently in a certain 
home. The young wife was restless. She longed 
to be out mixing with the people. The home 


duties were not sufficient to consume all her 
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time, and she took a position in an office where 
she was constantly thrown into contact with 
men. She had a pretty face and was neatly at- 
tired. Men soon learned to know that she was 
pleased by flattery. They stopped often at her 
desk. Soft words were spoken; a box of candy 
was given; there was an automobile ride home 
after working-hours; many compliments were 
passed on her beauty and ability. 

Her husband came home evenings with his 
face and his hands soiled by the dust from the 
mill. He was tired, the meals were poorly pre- 
pared, the wife had been away all day, and she, 
too, was tired. But she wanted to go to the 
theater or be with a crowd somewhere to get 
an added thrill, and he wanted to stay at home. 
Thus came the entering wedge. Within the 
walls of home she did not hear the honeyed 
words to which she had listened all day. With- 
in the walls of home he did not find the restful 
companionship for which he longed. 

Later a man stepped in, made his bid for 
the love of this girl and there was a break. One 
evening she packed her clothes and left, and the 
home-wrecker calmly announced that he would 
divorce his wife and she was to divorce her hus- 
band and the two would marry. 

Just a glimpse of an actual occurrence, but it 
is all too common a picture. Every city has all 
too many of them. Paul may have been an old 


bachelor, or, as some think, a widower of long 
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standing, but he was right when he contended 
that the young women should be ‘‘keepers at 
home.’’ 


VI. A Tratyinc-coursE For Homs-mMaxkine Is a 
Wise EXprpient. 


We prepare men to be doctors of medicine 
and attorneys-at-law. We even send our sons 
to agricultural colleges to make of them good 
farmers, but what about home-making, the great- 
est of all businesses and the finest of all arts? 
When it comes to love-making, the selection of 
a life companion, the establishing of a home, the 
bearing and training of children, we permit our 
young folks to stumble along without expert 
counsel. 

Naturally the home should be a great source 
of right precepts on these subjects; the pulpit 
must instruct and warn continually, and Bible- 
school teachers of young men and young women 
may exert some influence in this direction. Also 
the influence of a cultured Christian home as 
an example in a community is a beacon light 
and always challenges the best there is in those 
who witness it. In addition to these there should 
be in every high school proper instruction, in- 
struction placed upon a high plane and far out- 
stripping the few silly sex talks given by some 
old maid or old bachelor. 

Let’s put into our schools some of this in- 
struction that would help prepare men and 
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women to live rightly here and now. The church 
and the Bible school, as great as they are, are 
not greater than the home, and, unless we have 
the right kind of homes, the church and the 
school can not succeed, 
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‘These ... have been a comfort unto me.’’—Col. 4:11. 


AUL’S comforters were Aristarchus, his fel- 

low-prisoner; Mark, a relative of Barnabas, 
and another disciple by the name of Justus. 
The word here translated ‘‘comfort’’ is a pe- 
culiar word, and this is the only time it is found 
in the New Testament Scriptures. In English 
it is our word ‘‘paregoric,’? and means ‘‘to 
mitigate or alleviate pain.’’ This is a doctor’s 
word. Paul was associated with Dr. Luke and 
probably from him placed this in his vocabu- 
lary. So when he writes to the church at Colos- 
se he mentions these three brethren as being 
paregoric unto him, in that they mitigated and 
alleviated his pain. 

We are impressed with the humanity of 
Paul. What a great man he was, and yet how 
human. All great men are human. They never 
climb so high as to be able to despise the hu- 
man touch. And the greater the man, the more 
he longs for the companionship of friends and 
the more often he needs the presence of one 
who may comfort him. Most of us frequently 
misjudge the great of earth because they live 


so far away from us. We look upon them as 
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gods and feel that they have no infirmities and 
never experience lonely hours and care not for 
the kind and tender ministrations of their fel- 
lows. 

Great men are generally lonely men. There 
are so few who live close to them. Great men 
are misunderstood men. There are so few who 
have a chance to know them. Paul was such a 
man. He was most appreciative of every cour- 
tesy extended. He was a past-master in know- 
ing how to heal the infirmities of others. He 
longed for companionship. Timothy, Titus, Luke, 
Aquila and Priscilla, Aristarchus, Barnabas, 
Mark, Justus and others were as cheerful fires 
to his soul. They mitigated his pain, gave cheer 
in his lonely hours and renewed his courage. 

Rich is the man who has comforters and 
poor is he who has them not. The comforter 
frequently has stayed the hand from doing one’s 
self harm. He has relighted the torch of hope 
and kindled again the fires of faith. He has 
chased sorrow from the heart as the rising sun 
drives away the morning frost. He has put a 
song on the lips that were dumb and opened 
the eyes of the unseeing to behold multitudes 
raised up for defense. As ‘‘iron sharpeneth 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend.’’ 

The comforters are the folks we desire to 
remember. They are the friends in time of 


need. Fond memory brings them before us when 
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the procession of those we have known pass by. 
Such people give a charm to places and make 
sacred the localities in which they dwell. The 
memory of these pull at the heartstrings and 
create the desire to slip back again to dwell in 
the charmed land where they live. It is not 
merely the hills, the trees, the singing brook 
and familiar scenes that make a spot sacred, 
but it is their association with folks we have 
known that makes the place hallowed ground. 
The very thought of it tugs at the heartstrings 
and creates the desire to go back. We ean think 
to-day of many who are in need of comforters. 
Let us look at this procession as it files by. 


Tue Mourner Nereps a CoMFORTER. 


Here’s the lonely soul, for ‘‘the sorrow for the 
dead is the only sorrow from which we refuse to 
be divorced.’’ The hour has come when the blinds 
are drawn, there is the scent of roses in the 
room, people tread softly and speak gently, for 
here the ‘‘silver cord has loosened and the golden 
bowl has broken.’’ A loved one lies here whose 
eyelids are kissed down by the sleep of death. 
The hands that served are palsied and the lips 
are ashes. The awfulness of death has struck 
in on the hearts of loved ones in that home. 
They need comfort in this hour. A look into 
the eyes of one who has passed through similar 
sorrow is helpful. Many words may not be 


spoken, but the pressure of the hand, the tender 
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look, the fact that you thought enough to come, 
that you really care—all somehow alleviate the 
sorrow and make the lonely feel that they are 
not quite alone. 

Then, there are words to be spoken. After 
talking of the resurrection, the apostle Paul said 
to the Thessalonians: ‘‘Comfort ye one another 
with these words.’’ And what words we have 
with which to comfort! It’s a glorious message! 
The words of Jesus and His inspired apostles 
mean more in an hour like this than all other 
words ever spoken, for they are words of truth; 
they draw aside the curtain and by faith give 
one a look into the world elysian, where tears 
are unknown and sickness invades not and death 
never comes. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to be a com- 
forter in a time like this. Here is where real 
ministry counts. If the Christian ministry af- 
forded opportunity only for ministering in the 
sunny days of life, attending weddings, birthday 
parties and other social functions, I would be 
done with it; but when there are lonely hearts 
to be comforted it is another matter. To re- 
move the sting and bitterness from tears that 
flow; to quiet a little child and bring smiles 
where there were tears; to steady the step of 
the aged—these are the duties that delight and 
the conditions that make service worth while. 
These are the things that give charm to the 


ministry. 
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THe Stick Nesp to Bre ComFrortTeD. 


Who is so helpless as that man or woman 
who has been brought in from a busy life and 
is now confined to the closed-in world of four 
walls? Jesus said that in the last day He would 
say to some: ‘‘I was sick and ye visited me.”’ 
But the world abounds in sick people—people 
who are sick with bodily pain and people sick 
with mental anguish. 

The time when faith is likely to grow weak 
is in those inactive hours when sickness lays 
low the body and man is held within the grip 
of pain. Then is when people think. They 
have little else to do, and they can not help think- 
ing. Then, too, is the time when people are 
sensitive. They easily feel the neglect of friends. 
A comforting word comes like ‘‘apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.’’ It is a fine art to know 
how to call on the sick. Away with that funereal 
face and holy tone. Do not walk as though you 
are treading on eggs. Leave your sighs and 
sadness and look of dread at the outer door. 
One should enter the sick-room as enter the 
first rays of the morning sun. There should be 
the cheerful attitude, the understanding mind, 
the courageous, but sympathetic, word and the 
buoyancy of hope. Hope is the thing most 
needed to inspire confidence and to give a reso- 
lute will to the one who finds it difficult to ‘‘keep 


on keeping on.’’ 
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Tur Lonety Neep Comrortsrs. 


There are the aged, the shut-ins and the 
strangers. How lonely they are! The aged 
folk who at one time were in the thick of the 
fight and bore the heat of the battle are unable 
now to keep up with the procession. Yonder 
in a little home they sit, waiting for the ‘‘ring- 
ing of the sunset bells.’’ Their little day is 
fast coming to a close. How fine when the chil- 
dren, the young people and those in mid-life 
drop in to carry some news of the day, to chat 
a little while and then move on. We had an 
old man in the Canton Church, a minister of 
the gospel, who told me frequently that the hap- 
piest years of his life were his closing years, 
because the people were so good to him. They 
dropped in to talk with him and his wife, little 
attentions were given them, flowers were car- 
ried to their home and they were taken by 
automobile to various gatherings of the church. 
At the close of the worship people gathered 
about them as though they were honored guests, 
and expressed to them their appreciation for 
their presence and their lives. It was a little 
thing for the people to do, but it helped the 
doers and it flooded the souls of that old couple 
with sunshine. Everywhere there are such people. 

It is fine to show appreciation while people 
live, and not wait to ‘‘say it with flowers’’ when 


they are dead. 
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In one of his books, David Grayson tells the 
story of an old gunsmith by the name of Carl- 
strom, a native of Sweden, who, when a young 
man, had come to this country and opened his 
shop in the village near which Mr. Grayson 
owned a farm. He married, children were 
born, and the years went on. Many times he 
planned to go back to Sweden, but sickness came, 
there were frequent deaths and the little sav- 
ings were wiped out. He was an old man now; 
wife and children were gone. Again he planned 
to go back to his native Sweden. It was noised 
about the village and countryside that on a 
given day the doors of the blacksmith-shop would 
close. No more would the children see the 
flaming forge nor hear the bellows roar. Dr. 
McAlway, the Scotch preacher, planned a little 
party in his own home. The night before the 
gunsmith was to sail, David Grayson, the old 
gunsmith and the Scotch preacher sat down to 
dinner in the parsonage. The gunsmith wore 
his Sunday clothes. Dinner over, they sat to- 
gether before the roaring fire and talked the 
early night away. Good-bys were said and at 
a late hour the men parted. The next day when 
David Grayson drove into the village, to his 
surprise he heard the ringing of the anvil in 
the shop, and, drawing near, again saw the 
flaming forge. ‘‘What does it mean, Carl- 
strom?’’ said he. ‘‘I thought you sailed to- 


day.’’? ‘‘Ah! no,’’ said the old gunsmith, ‘I 
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had intended going back, but why should I go? 
The folks I knew over there are nearly all dead. 
I did not think I amounted to much in this 
community until last night. People now are 
telling me how they would miss me. I realize 
my friends are here, and they are friends in- 
deed. Here I shall stay and labor for those 
who love me, and when I die I shall be buried 
*midst these pleasant hills, where those who have 
known me can tread o’er my grave.’’ 

Here was an old man who had his lonely 
hours, but the supper in the home of the parson 
and the good word spoken by his neighbors 
brought him comfort which he needed, and gave 
him a new outlook on life. Every community 
has its Carlstroms. One need not travel far to 
find an opportunity to be a comforter. The 
call from the distance may allure, the service 
there may have a ringing challenge and the 
windows in the far-off castle may look golden, 
but here, right where we are, are the abundant 
opportunities and the sun reflects its glory on 
our windows quite the same as on those in the 
distant house. 


Tue Srrancers In Our Minst Neep Comrort. 


The loneliest man in the world is he who 
finds himself in a crowd where he knows not any 
man. What a quickening of the heart at such 
a time to hear some one pronounce your name 


and to meet some one who can take you by the 
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hand and speak words that you can understand. 
The stranger is a lonely man, whether he be in 
the hotel, in the market-place or in the church. 
Our churches do well to be alert and to single 
out the strangers within our gates. For they 
are they who stand in need of a comforter. 


Men in Apverstry NEED CoMFORTERS. 


Adversity strikes from every angle. It comes 
in various forms and it comes to everybody. 
The daily papers carried the story of a youth 
in an Eastern college who had not been meas- 
uring up to the expectations of his parents. His 
lines had fallen in hard places and his expenses 
were higher than the parents had anticipated. 
He was not an ‘‘A’’ student, and, when he 
failed to measure up, the mother wrote him a 
letter, severely censuring him. She told him of 
the shame and disappointment in the hearts of 
both herself and his father o’er his delinquencies. 
It was too much for the poor boy. In the very 
hour when he needed a letter of comfort, in 
that time when just a word would have rolled 
the burden from his soul, the wrong word came 
and it was too heavy. He went out by the sui- 
cide route. 

Sometimes in the hours of another’s adver- 
sity some men reveal that they have not moved 
far from the jungle, but like wolves they leap 
upon the one who is crippled and is unable to 


keep up with the pack. It may be financial re- 
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verses, the loss of prestige or of power, or the 
giving way of the foundations of health; any 
one of these may cause such unfeeling treatment. 
But it is then, in some such time of adversity, 
that one most needs a friend. 


Tur Forcotren Foutx Nreep Comrortinc. 


They are the overlooked because no longer 
active in the engrossing affairs of life. Their 
little day is far spent. Not much is made of 
their existence. At one time they were active; 
in fact, were leaders in some good cause in the 
community. But others now have come ‘‘who 
knew not Joseph.’’ 

In the village where I was reared there lived 
years ago a negro who was a familiar figure on 
the country roads. He and his old roan horse 
could be seen in weather foul or fair, driving 
from church to church and schoolhouse to school- 
house throughout the country. The young peo- 
ple gathered, he unrolled his great charts and 
taught them to sing. It was largely a singing 
community because this man with black skin, 
white, kinkly hair and a musical voice gave his 
life in rich, altruistic service. But he grew to 
be an old man, his eyes were dimmed and his 
natural force was abated. Down on the edge 
of the village in a cabin he lived alone. No one 
ever crossed the threshold of his illy kept home. 
He never received any mail; in fact, he never 


went to the post-office, for no one ever thought 
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to write him a letter. Unhonored and unsung 
he lived his lonely life. A maiden from the 
village, in the autumn of 1921, went to Hiram 
College. She was lonely and homesick, and one 
day she was thinking of all the people whom she 
knew in the little Logan County town. Among 
the number came to her mind the old colored 
music-teacher. Purchasing a post-card on which 
was the picture of the college, she mailed it to 
the old man and simply said: ‘‘Dear Uncle Al- 
lison, this is the place where I go to college. 
Lovingly, Kate.’? The card lay in the post-office 
several days, for the old man never called for 
mail. The postman handed it to a neighbor, 
who delivered it at his door. It was the first 
mail he had received in many years. His eyes 
were dimmed, he could not read, and the neigh- 
bor read it to him. He put on his old slouch 
hat, walked the quarter-mile to the village square, 
and stopped everybody he met on the street to 
show the card. He went to the barber-shop and 
the blacksmith-shop, the stores and all the places 
where men would congregate. In each place he 
handed out the card and asked some one to read 
it to him, put it in his pocket and moved on 
to the next group. The people around the vil- 
lage laughed at the childishness of the old negro, 
but what cared he? He was lonely and needed 
a comforter, and this was the first comforting 
message he had received in years. One morn- 


ing they missed the old man from the street. 
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The smoke was not seen curling from his chim- 
ney. Late in the day a neighbor opened the 
door and walked into his cabin, and there, on 
his pallet of straw, lay the old colored man, the 
teacher of song, and in his dead hand was the 
post-card which the thoughtful girl had sent him. 
Ever since receiving the card it had been the 
dearest thing in life to him. The girl’s thought- 
fulness had warmed his old heart. Some one 
had remembered. 

Blessed is he of whom it can be said: ‘‘He 
was my comforter!’’ “ 
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‘‘The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree.’’—Ps. 92: 12. 


HE palm-tree was popular with the Arab. 

The Arabs speak of three hundred and sixty 
uses to which the various parts of the palm-tree 
can be put. It is a very useful tree among the 
inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia and Persia. A 
single tree has been known to bear from fifteen 
to twenty clusters of dates, weighing from fif- 
teen to twenty pounds each. Considering the 
beauty and the fruit of the tree, the Psalmist 
compares the righteous man to it. Trees occupy 
a great place in the illustrations and descrip- 
tive material of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. In speaking of a tree, Joyce Kilmer said: 

*‘T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree; 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet, flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God cayv make a tree.’’ 
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The Palm-tree Christian 


In the first Psalm, David sings the song of 
a tree that tells the story of a man’s life. There 
he says: ‘‘And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the streams of water, that bringeth forth its 
fruit in its season, whose leaf also doth not 
wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’’ 
Trees grow, they serve and they suffer. They 
are thus like the life of a man. It is a fine 
thing to be likened unto a tree, but in this 
text David is talking particularly about the 
palm-tree, and we shall carry out the analogy 
which he here suggests. 


I. Tur Paum-tree Is Userut.. 


Camels live on the seeds and the leaves. The 
leaves are from six to eight feet in length and 
are used for the roofing of houses. From the 
foliage couches are made, and the branches are 
converted into cages and fences. Thread and 
rope are spun and twisted from the fiber. From 
the annual shoots come sacks and baskets, fans, 
hats and sandals. The life of the tree is about 
two hundred years, but it is most productive 
from the thirtieth to the eightieth year. ‘‘The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree’’ in 
that they, too, shall be useful. Who would de- 
sire to live in a community where there are no 
trees? What Arab would be content to remove 
to a lonely spot where the trees never lift their 
‘‘fronded palms’’ in air? And who would care 


to live where the righteous are not? Jesus has 
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told us that the righteous are the ‘‘salt of the 
earth’’ and ‘‘the light of the world.’’ What 
reform has ever been launched that sprang not 
from the brain of a righteous man? The mile 
upon mile of colleges, hospitals, orphanages and 
asylums for the unfortunate speak eloquently of 
the part the righteous have had in giving to the 
world a finer and better civilization. As the 
palm-tree is useful in the life of the Arab, so 
the Christian is a benefit to the life of a whole 
community. 


Il. Tue Patm-trree Is BEAUTIFUL. 


It is beautiful to look upon, being tall and 
symmetrically proportioned. It adorns the coun- 
try in which it roots itself. There is something 
stately about it. It has a dignity all its own. 
And there, in storm and in calm, it holds its tri- 
umphant sway. What is more beautiful than 
the character of a righteous man or the life of 
a woman above reproach? Most admirable are 
they who have pure hearts, clean thoughts, 
whose tongues speak no guile, whose minds 
think no evil, whose hands are clean and un- 
defiled with the muck of sin. In such people 
God takes delight. In their very faces their 
hearts are revealed. Their eyes speak the pu- 
rity of their minds. Their countenances verily 
beam as did the face of the great leader of 
Israel when he came down from the holy mount 


and the presence of God. 
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III. Tae Paum-rree Roots ItsenF In tHE Purest 
Som. 


It is a very weak plant in youth. The roots 
dig down among the foundations of the earth 
for nourishment. The Christian, too, must root 
himself deeply in good soil. It is the hidden 
roots that give him strength and poise that he 
may withstand the fury of the wind and the 
strong arm of the tempest as it rages. It is 
the great foundation-ground of the tree that 
gives it endurance; so likewise with man. When 
the soil in which he is being nourished is rich 
and faith roots itself deeply in that soil, the 
little storms of life and the contrary winds that 
blow molest him not. Such a one can withstand 
disaster. He will meet opposition with a reso- 
lute spirit. Sorrow will not master him. He, 
in truth, will ‘‘flourish like the palm-tree.’’ 

Hence, careful one should be as to the soil 
in which the young Christian is planted and 
from which he receives much of his sustenance. 
‘“What do you read?”’ ‘‘With whom do you 
associate?’’ ‘‘In what do you take your chief 
delight?’’ ‘‘What are the influences that play 
upon your life?’’ These are questions to be 
asked. If one spends his time in selfish amuse- 
ments, has no interest in things that make for 
the moral uplift, finds no joy in worship or in 
religious life, and is unwilling to assume his re- 


sponsibility in doing the hard things that have 
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to be done, he can not expect to ‘‘flourish like 
the palm-tree.’’ 

How about the roots of faith? We are told 
that without faith we can not please God. And 
faith, too, means more than mere intellectual 
assent to a given proposition. Faith leads to 
action, for ‘‘faith without works is dead.’’ Faith 
must assert itself, it must work, or it will die. 
One of the chief needs of the present day is the 
strengthening of faith in things that are divine 
and eternal. 

It is appalling to behold the books writ- 
ten to-day in which the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith are attacked. If you rear a boy 
or a girl in the belief that Jesus was a myth, 
or, if not a myth, He was an impostor or a 
fanatic, or He was simply a great and a good 
man, but not the divine Son of God, you re- 
move at once the roots from the right soil and 
leave the tree at the mercy of oncoming storms. 
Everything depends upon how character is 
rooted. 

It is frequently claimed to-day that young 
people, as well as their seniors, should be 
taught all sides of the question, in order that 
they may be able to refute error. Very well; 
but be sure that the real motive is the refuta- 
tion of error and not the destruction of faith, 
for the righteous shall perish if faith be de- 
stroyed. As a man ‘‘thinketh in his heart, so 
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IV. Tue Paum-trees Grow in CLuMps. 


As they grow they interlock in root and 
branch, thus strengthening one another. What 
a picture of the lives of Christians! The palm- 
tree planted alone will die; it needs companion- 
ship and protection. The Christian can not live 
alone, as he lives not unto himself. He, too, 
needs protection and must help protect others. 
Men and women are always stronger when united 
in a group, than is any one of them when stand- 
ing alone. Here is an argument for being 
identified with other Christians in the organ- 
ized work of the church. Many people fail in 
the Christian life because they try to go it single 
file. They need the counsel, the advice, the good 
cheer and the friendly criticism of others, who 
will know them better than they know them- 
selves, and who will study both their successes 
and their failures. As the palm-trees grow in 
clumps and are thus strengthened, so let the 
righteous assemble together. 


V. Tue Patm-tree Turives WHEN WEIGHTED 
Down. 


It grows erect, keeps its shape and never 
crooks under its load. The greater the load the 
straighter it appears. So it is with man. When 
we are bearing the load we appreciate more than 
ever the divine Presence. What a fine thing, 


then, to be able to close the door and engage 
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in prayer. The admiration of the world is for 
the man who, though beset with sorrow and sur- 
rounded by trouble, still keeps a song upon his 
lips, and, with head erect, masters his troubles 
and moves serenely on. Such a one becomes a 
sermon wherever he goes. As Edgar Guest says, 
‘“‘Tt takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house to make 
it home,’’ so it takes some sorrow, some bur- 
dens borne, some difficult problems to solve, some 
sacrifices made, some disappointments, to make 
a life. As the palm-tree becomes erect when 
weighted down, so man who trusts in God and 
is enrolled in the class of the righteous never 
gives up, but goes up when weighted down. 

It should be noticed, too, that the palm-tree 
is loaded down with fruit. What a fine thing 
when a man can keep his place when bearing 
the fruit of righteousness. It is so easy to be- 
come top-heavy and big-headed, or to live aloof 
from the ‘‘madding crowd,’’ when the efforts of 
their lives are bearing fruit. To walk with kings 
and keep the common touch is a fine art. To 
have success and keep humble is a trait of the 
righteous. One walking in the path trod by the 
Man of Galilee will possess this characteristic. 


VI. Tue Paum-rree Is tHe EmpiemM oF VICTORY. 


In olden days the branches of the palm were 
spread before the conqueror on his return from 
battle, indicating that a victory had been won. 


The Christian will be held in the hands of the 
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living Christ and will be presented before God 
as a trophy of victory. That which will bring 
the joy supreme to the heart of the regnant 
Christ will be the offering of these who have 
continued faithfully unto the end. 


VII. Tue Patm-tReE FLovurisHes Because It Is 
OBEDIENT TO THE Laws oF Gop. 


All it has to do is to grow and bear fruit. 
It functions in the place in which it is found. 
It never attempts to dictate to God. It just 
plays its part as a palm-tree and lets God pre- 
sent the laws by which it is to prosper. It 
does more than eke out an existence; it flourishes, 
it is a profitable tree. David would here have 
us understand that we, too, shall grow, but we 
grow only as we comply with all the stipulated 
conditions of God’s laws with respect to us. 
We grow in stature as we comply with natural 
laws; we grow in mentality as we give heed to 
the laws of both body and mind; we grow spirit- 
ually as we conform to all the laws of God; 
and as we grow we bear fruit. This is in ac- 
cordance with the purpose of Him who gives us 
life. As mutely, day and night, the palm-tree 
is eloquent with the prayer, ‘‘Thy will be done,”’’ 
so knowingly and always the Christian’s life is 
rich in the same petition. 
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THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 
TO-MORROW 


‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and even 
when he is old he will not depart from it.’?’—Prov. 22: 6. 


BIBLE-SCHOOL superintendent, in ad- 

dressing the children of his school one day, 
asked: ‘‘Who will be the business men and the 
leading citizens of this community to-morrow?’’ 
A chorus of voices said: ‘‘We boys.’’ He said: 
‘Who will be the elders, the deacons, the Bible- 
school teachers and the workers in the church 
to-morrow?’’ And again the reply: ‘‘We boys.’’ 
He said: ‘‘Who will fill the penitentiaries to- 
morrow?’’ The same chorus, with a little hesi- 
tation, answered: ‘‘We boys.’’ They were right. 
The boys and the girls of to-day will be the 
men and the women of to-morrow. One mistake 
we commonly make is that too frequently we 
fail to take the long look, and we act as though 
the boys and the girls of to-day always would 
be boys and girls. The truth is, they will be 
‘“‘erown up’’ almost before we know it. 
¥ The chief asset to a community is the citi- 
zenry of that community. 

‘‘Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.?? 
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The home, the church and the schools should 
unite in taking this piece of individual intelli- 
gence which we call a child and directing it 
toward the type of citizen which will be a bless- 
ing to the community that produced him. 

Solomon was long on theory, but short on 
practice. There is no record of any outstand- 
ing character among his own offspring. Reho- 
boam, his son, made a fool of himself. He was 
a hot-headed, reckless, daredevil sort of indi- 
vidual, who took delight in showing his power, 
and went counter to the common sense of the 
wise men of Israel. With one rash statement 
he divided the kingdom. But Solomon was a 
keen observer of people—a fine student of hu- 
man nature. Some of the proverbs that came 
from his pen are among the wisest sayings of 
all time. In our text for to-day he stresses a 
great truth. 

‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go.’’ 
This has been interpreted to mean that a child 
should be permitted to follow his natural bent. 
That may be true with respect to a vocation, 
but not always with respect to character. Par- 
ents frequently have erred in attempting to 
direct the talents of a child into channels for 
which he is wholly unfit. The world presents 
many cases of round plugs in square holes. It 
is a mistake to spoil a good farmer in order to 
make a poor preacher, or a good blacksmith to 


make a poor lawyer. In selecting a life’s work, 
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one should be permitted to choose the vocation 
in which he will find the greatest pleasure, for 
if one finds not joy in his daily work he misses 
much of life. Happy is the man who can say: 
‘“‘T would rather do this thing than anything 
else in the world.’’ 

Col. George W. Bain, of Lexington, Ky., a 
noted lecturer on the American platform for a 
half-century, had a son who was obsessed with 
the idea of being an auctioneer. The father de- 
sired the boy to climb higher. But the lad in- 
sisted on being an auctioneer. The public school 
made but little appeal to him. He would run 
off from school to attend a country sale. His 
father put him in a store, but he would lock 
up the store and go to a sale. The boy said 
to the father one day that his ambition in life 
was to go to New York City and sell fine Ken- 
tucky horses. Considering the case hopeless, 
the father turned the boy loose to follow the 
bent of his mind, and a dozen years ago an- 
nounced in a lecture that his son that day was 
in New York City, selling Kentucky horses, and 
for his services received more money each year 
than the salary of the President of the United 
States. But I think Solomon was not referring 
to one’s life-work. He was talking about char- 
acter, the very warp and woof of that of which 
life is made. He said, ‘‘Train up a child,’’ then 
he pointed the direction in which he ought to 


» trained, and drew the conclusion that, even 
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so fixed that he will not depart from the way 
of his early training. 

‘“‘Train up a child’’ is the challenge that 
comes to parents and to the church. Character 
is not accidental, but is the resultant effect of 
many causes. A century ago an English deist 
was calling upon William Taylor Coleridge, and 
in the conversation he said: ‘‘I am not preju- 
dicing my children for or against Christianity, 
Buddhism, Confucianism or any other religious 
teaching. I believe children should be permitted 
to grow up, then, when they are able to think 
things through without bias, investigate, weigh, 
consider and come to their own conclusion.’’ 
Mr. Coleridge made no reply, but later in the 
evening he walked in his garden with his cele- 
brated friend; he showed him his roses, his 
tulips and his great beds of strawberries. He 
then said: ‘‘I made a mistake in putting these 
bulbs and roots in the ground and in cultivating 
these roses. I think hereafter I shall wait until 
September and permit the ground to render its 
own decision as to whether it shall permit briars 
and thorns and weeds to grow here, or bring 
forth flowers instead.’’ 
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So, instead of leaving the choice to the chil-~ 


dren, we decide whether in their minds there 
shall be planted seeds that shall bring forth good 
fruit, or seeds that shall produce weeds and 


other foul plants of life. 
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The teaching should begin in youth, just as /*— 

. the sowing of the seed should be done in the 
springtime. A lad returned home from church 
“ene Lord’s Day and said to his father: ‘‘I was 
-almost persuaded to confess my faith in Christ 
this morning. I am twelve years old; what’s to 
“hinder me from taking my place in the church?’’ 
‘ana the father said: ‘‘My son, you are too 
: young; there are too many things about the 

\ Bible which you do not understand. Wait awhile, 
x aN tN when you have ere to more mature years, 


4, 


J Hoge 


’ S then you can go in.’’ Late in the afternoon a 
hs Ses “storm was brewing, and in the gloaming the 
a ,° “Sad was sent to the fields to drive the sheep 


4 ‘ a ‘into the sheds. Returning rather earlier than 
& we was expected, his father said: ‘‘Did you put all 


\ <ssthe sheep in the enclosure?’’ The boy replied: 
< ‘ a‘‘I put the old sheep in, but left the lambs out.’’ 
* “ Then the father said: ay learn my lesson. The 


te plambs need protection quite as much as the 
: «Sheep. It’s all right, my son; you may unite 
. “with the church if you desire.’’ It’s a great 
thing for a boy or a girl to be surrounded by 

~ <the right influences. Some one has said: 


**You sow a thought and reap an act, 
Sow an act and reap a habit, 
Sow a habit and reap a destiny.’’ 


Re These minds will receive thoughts, and the 

“i Mhoughts will spring into action. And when 
ee are formed they are hard to break. Be 
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careful, then, as to the kind of habits your boys 
and girls form. 

A mother in Canton one day objected to her 
daughter of sixteen years making the confession 
of her faith and being baptized into Christ. She 
said she was too young, but in less than a year 
that same mother very willingly came to the 
wedding-parlor with the daughter and was proud 
to stand by and see her given in matrimony. 
Too young to be a Christian, but old enough to 
be a wife and stand at the head of a home! 
This kind of thing makes one weary. 

The church, through its auxiliaries of Bible 
school and Christian Endeavor societies, forms 
great training-camps for young people. Amer- 
ica would be safe if its twenty-seven million 
young men and young women below twenty years 
of age who are not receiving any religious in- 
struction, could be marshaled into the Bible 
schools and Christian Endeavor societies, where 
they might be trained for Christian citizenship. 
Too many parents are playing fast and loose 
with the church. They insist upon their chil- 
dren being in the public school five days in the 
week, and then permit these same children to 
decide for themselves whether or not they shall 
attend the Bible school on the Lord’s Day. Some 
are quite content merely to have the children’s 
names enrolled in the school and let them come 
when they please. Once a month or twice a 


year is all the same to such parents, for they 
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have 7 concern in ae You can not 
build moral character that way. 


One of the chief needs in this country is re- iy — 
spect for divine institutions. The outstanding 


men of Christian culture in America came up 
through the Bible school and were true to the 
church. The church is not getting a square deal; 
it is not given its rightful place as a force and 
factor in producing the type of citizen that 
gives stability to the country. The chorister of 
the Canton Church told me a few days ago that 
practically all the singers in Canton came up 
through the choirs of the Canton churches. 
Without having started there, they would not 
have developed their voices and probably would 
not be singing to-day. 

Marion Talley, of whom all America is proud 
to-day, announces that her first encouragement 
to sing came from the chorister of the First 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., and that 
when she was a little girl she sat with her 
mother in that choir. That chorister discovered 
her voice, developed it as far as he was able, 
and encouraged her to go on. There should be 
a clarion call back to the church and its auxil- 
iaries. Here is the great training-school for life! 

A moral background is essential in character- “ 
building. Restraining influences_have their place. 
What is right and what is wrong must be un- 
derstood. Moral standards must be presented 


and the voice of authority heard, if righteous- 
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ness is to characterize the lives of the people. 
If one has no conscience as to transgression, he 
is like a ship without a rudder and is tossed by 
every boisterous wave. 

W. C. Pearce attended a temperance meet- 
ing in a country church in southern Illinois, 
when a boy of a dozen years. At the close of 
the address a book was opened and an oppor- 
tunity was presented to the boys and girls of 
the audience to go forward and sign the tem- 
perance pledge. With others William C. Pearce 
signed his name. Years later, while being enter- 
tained in the home of a friend one night, wine 
was served. It was an embarrassing situation. 
He did not want to be discourteous to his hostess 
and to the other guests. There was a strong 
temptation at first to lift the glass to his lips; 
then suddenly there flashed before his mind the 
picture of the little boy back in the country 
church, signing his name, ‘‘ Willie Pearce;’’ and 
he did not drink. Nor has he ever permitted the 
alcoholic cup to touch his lips. What a restrain- 
ing influence the signing of that pledge had 
upon his life. 

Alas for him who cuts all cords of restraint! 
That was the trouble with the prodigal son: he 
got away from home, the cords were cut, there 
was none to make report of his conduct, there 
was no eye to behold his acts. He went the 
pace that kills. His moral standards were low, 


restraining influences were absent. Young peo- 
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ple need a_vision. The prophet said, a long 
time ago: ‘‘Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.’’ The vision helps to steady one, it 
gives direction to the life. 

When a lad, Champ Clark read ‘‘The Life 
of Patrick Henry.’’ From that life story he got 
his vision and resolved that some day he would 
be what Patrick Henry was—a country lawyer 
and a Congressman. With that vision before 
him he went through college, and the day after 
his graduation at Bethany was called to the 
presidency of Marshall College, West Virginia. 
He made good at his task and was offered the 
presidency the second year. But he said: ‘‘No, 
gentlemen, I can not accept. I have a vision, 
and to continue as president of Marshall Col- 
lege would lead me from my goal.’’ He went 
to Cincinnati and later graduated from the Cin- 
cinnati Law School. He was offered a position 
in a Cincinnati law-office, but he said: ‘‘I have 
a vision.’’ He went to Bowling Green, Missouri, 
and, after teaching school a little while, hung 
out his shingle and began the practice of law. He 
was invited to enter into partnership with a prom- 
inent attorney in St. Louis, Missouri, but he 
said: ‘‘I have a vision.’’ Later the good people 
of his district elected him to Congress, where 
he served for twenty-five years. He never lost 
sight of the goal. A country lawyer and a Con- 
gressman he became because he got a vision 


from the thrilling story of Patrick Henry. 
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He who gives a vision to youth is a real 
benefactor. More than seventy-five years ago 
there came across the country from Maryland a 
young schoolteacher, who settled in the slashes 
of southern Indiana. He gathered around him 
the youth of the community and gave to them 
great visions of life. He taught them the finest 
things in English and American literature. He 
put their feet on the ladder and told them to 
climb. That schoolteacher grew to be an old 
man; he taught school for thirty dollars a month 
and he never had three thousand dollars in 
money at one time in all his life. When he died 
in Indianapolis there was a debt on the humble 
little house in which he lived. But he taught lit- 
tle Ol, Lew and Tom in those days. He gave 
to them the vision needed. Little Ol became 
Oliver P. Morton, United States Senator from 
Indiana; Tom was Thomas A. Hendricks, Vice- 
President of the United States; Lew was Gen. 
Lew Wallace, who wrote the immortal volume 
‘“‘Ben Hur.’’ These and scores of others caught 
their vision in the schoolroom of that benefactor 
to his race, the southern Indiana schoolteacher, 
Samuel K. Hoshour. 

Youth needs encouragement and youth has JY¥- 
to be discovered. Few boys and girls discover 
themselves. I know of no finer service that men 
and women can render in a community than for 
a man to become the pal and encourager of some 


boy whom he may select, and for a woman to 
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make herself the chum and ues of some 
ce of her selection. 

_...On the farm, in training a ae for work, it 
is s customary for the farmer to take the animal 
and harness him with an old, steady farm-horse. 
He may kick and balk and try to run away, but 
the old horse is steady and holds him level, and 
by and by, through association and by learning 
what is required of him, the young horse learns 
to do his part. So it is with the youth of the 
community. Boys and men, women and girls, 
should be yoked together. If each boy had a 
man who would take an interest in his welfare, 
to call on him when he is absent from church 
and Bible school, encourage him when he does 
some worth-while thing, rejoice with him in all 


_ 

f° of his successes, warn him and rebuke him kindly 

oN when he needs warning and rebuke, there would 

uN be fewer boys go astray. 

SS Something must be expected of youth. AY E. 
ay teacher asked a group of boys one day what 


they expected to be when they grew to be men. 
=<“. One was going to be a doctor, another a lawyer, 
another a farmer, another a mechanic; finally 
one lad said: ‘‘I’m goin’ to be nuthin’; dad says 
I’m a bad egg that won’t hatch.’’ There was 
nothing worth while put before that boy. He 
knew people expected nothing from him, and he 
% was not going to disappoint them. It puts re- 
~ straints around the children, and a goal before 


~S them which serves as a mighty urge to go for- 
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ward, when they know that somebody believes 
in them and expects much of them. In the tent 
of Joseph, when a lad in Jacob’s home, he was 
taught that he would become a prince. When 
he was sold into Egyptian slavery and later was 
east into prison, who knows but that the vision 
of being a prince was constantly before him 
and enabled him to turn aside from evil, to keep 
his poise and his optimism and to forge ahead? 

These boys and girls of the household are 
diamonds in the rough. But 


‘(A diamond in the rough 
Is a diamond sure enough, 
For before it ever sparkled 
It was made of diamond stuff. 
Of course some one had to find it, 
Or it never would be found; 
And then some one had to grind it, 
Or it never would be ground. 
But when it’s found, 
And when it’s ground, 
And when it’s burnished bright, 
That diamond’s everlastingly 
Just flashing out its light.’’ 
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‘¢Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding.’ ’—Prov. 3: 13. 


OLOMON has had much to say about the un- 

derstanding man. He announces that his 
Proverbs are intended to give ‘‘to the young 
man knowledge and discretion,’’ and that ‘‘the 
man of understanding may attain unto sound 
counsels.’’ He declares ‘‘a man of understand- 
ing holdeth his peace.’’ And ‘‘a man of un- 
derstanding maketh straight his going.’’ And 
again, ‘‘He that is of a cool spirit is a man of 
understanding.’’ ‘‘Counsel in the heart of man 
is like deep water; but a man of understanding 
will draw it out.’? ‘‘By men of understanding 
and knowledge the state thereof shall be pro- 
longed.”’ 

These are the words of a master mind. The 
man who prayed for wisdom, and the ability to 
perform in the highest degree his tasks, gave 
utterance to these rich jewels of thought. 

As I face this fine group of young men and 
young women, who are soon to leave us to enter 
college, I come with a sense of gratitude and 
of deep appreciation. The church is gratified 


that it can send to college halls such creditable 
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young people. We congratulate the homes from 
which you come. We are happy that you have 
arrived at this hour. To-day you live in a big 
world and the world looks big—what is finer and 
nobler than the desire and the will to prepare 
for a correspondingly big service! 

I want to speak a few words upon this oc- 
easion to help you in your college career. They 
are simple words. Not many new things can 
be said or should be said with respect to one’s 
college career. It is ever the same old path to 
be trod. The equipment of the college may be 
improved, greater buildings may rise where 
modest structures once stood, curricula may 
change, but there are some things that remain 
static in a college career. There are some sim- 
ple laws to be observed, some truths to know, 
that therein ye may walk and be free. 

The church is interested in education. It 
was a religious motive which brought that Pil- 
grim bark o’er the troubled sea and led our 
forefathers to build, here in the wilds of Amer- 
ica, their homes, their churches and their schools. 
Likewise it has been the Christian homes and 
churches that have established colleges in Amer- 
ica. Of the first 119 colleges established, 104 
were fostered by Christian bodies. There isn’t 
a college to-day in the Mississippi Valley, fifty 
years of age, that has not been called into ex- 
istence by a body of Christian people. In 1890 


there were 415 colleges in the United States, 
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and 316 of them were church colleges. Of the 
first twenty-six Presidents of the United States, 
eighteen were college or university trained men, 
and sixteen of the number were graduates from 
church colleges. 

In 1840, on the banks of the Buffalo, in West 
Virginia, Alexander Campbell gathered together 
a few boys and girls in the living-room of the 
Campbell home and began giving instruction. 
This beginning resulted in Bethany College. We 
have come into a large inheritance. We little 
know to-day the price that has been paid by 
those who walked before us. We little know the 
sacrifices they made, that we might have in our 
land these institutions of learning that to many 
of us have become sacred shrines. 

Some years ago the field-man of Hiram Col- 
lege was entertained in a home in Michigan. 
The mother of that household told him that she 
remembered well the day when one of the neigh- 
bors on the Western Reserve came to her 
mother’s home, saying that it had been the in- 
tention of the trustees of the Eclectic Institute 
at Hiram to open the school that autumn, but, 
owing to a scarcity of funds, they were fearful 
the project would not materialize. The day be- 
fore, there had been carried into that cabin home, 
in which this little girl lived, what seemed to 
her the most beautiful thing on which her eyes 
had ever rested—a rag carpet just from the 
weavers, with stripes of red, orange and green. 
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The mother was so interested in the opening of 
the Institute at Hiram, making possible the 
proper instruction of the youth of that part of 
Ohio, that she helped carry the roll of new 
carpet out to the wagon and gave it freely as 
her contribution to the institution that was about 
ready to start upon its noble career. Such a 
gift was a sacrifice in that day. Not many peo- 
ple now love so greatly the cause of education 
as to be willing to walk on puncheon floors and 
dispense with carpets, in order that youth might 
be enlightened, trained and given wisdom and 
understanding. It is well that we consider the 
cost of our blessings and that we know the 
ladder on which others have climbed. 

The advantages of a_ college education are 
apparent. One per cent. of the American p¢ people 
are college graduates, and 75 per cent. of the 
places of responsible leadership in America are 
held by that one per cent. The child of no 
schooling has only one chance in one hundred 
and fifty thousand to come into a place of lead- 
ership. He who has passed through the grade 
schools has four times the chance, while the 
high-school graduate increases his chances eighty- 
seven times, and the college-trained man multi- 
plies his chances by eight hundred. In ‘‘Who’s 
Who’’ of 1914 and 1915, 81 per cent. of the 
preachers named were college graduates. So 
were 52 per cent. of the lawyers and 49 per 


cent. of the physicians college trained. The 
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standards are increasing yearly, and he who 
wills to win on the stage of life must of neces- 
sity compete with trained minds. 

Va If I were going to college again, I would con- 
sider the Faculty rather than the curriculum. 
Jas. A. Garfield said he would rather spend 
six months on a saw-log with Mark Hopkins 
than six years in the best brick-and-mortar uni- 
versity on the continent. That principle ever 
remains true. The biggest thing about any col- 
lege is its Faculty. When it has men with great 
hearts and keen intellects; men whose chief in- 
terest is in folks; men who are able to give 
the youth vision, and who themselves, by word 
and deed, create within the heart of youth the 
desire to be real men, that college has an in- 
comparable asset. 

More than a half-century ago a young man 
just graduated from Mount Union College at 
Alliance, Ohio, stopped in Hardin County, at 
a crossroads village named Ada, and opened a 
select school. This school in a few months as- 
sumed the proportions of a small college, and 
later became Ohio Northern University. Through 
its portals hundreds of thousands of students 
have passed in the process of the years. Dur- 
ing the half-century in which he held forth as 
president and chief inspiration, this man never 
had a dollar of endowment. The equipment was 
always inadequate, but he surrounded himself 


with a Faculty of real men and women. They 
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had faith, common sense, intelligence, and, above 
all, they loved youth and had faith in the rising 
generation. The man whose towering spirit 
brought all this to pass was Henry S. Lear. 
He impressed his Napoleonic life indelibly on 
the lives of thousands and sent them out with a 
passion and a vision rarely equaled. 

In that school, among other instructors, was 
Simeon D. Fess, later United States Senator 
from Ohio. On one morning he came into the 
geometry class in which were more than half a 
hundred students. He sat down on the edge of 
a desk and said not a word about geometry, 
but instead told the charming story of John 
Halifax, Gentleman. Among other sentences was 
this one from John Halifax: ‘‘I desire to be like 
my father, a scholar and a gentleman. If I get 
one foot on the ladder, I will climb.’’ That 
hour’s talk on the great principles of that ficti- 
tious character was worth more than a dozen 
ordinary lessons in geometry. The instructors 
in that school were great teachers and great per- 
sonalities. Contact with them was an education. 

‘‘Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm-boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught— 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught— 
For the farmer’s boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture-time and quiz, 
‘The kind of man I mean to be 


Is the kind of man Mark Hopkins is!’ 
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‘*Philosophy, languages, medicine, law, 

Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may brag of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your noble halls, 

And all your modern features, 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 
And the multifarious things you teach— 

But how about the teachers? 
Are they men who will stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 
No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is making men; 
So is it now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm-boy sat on the other.’’ 


ra If I were going to college again, I would 
select a small church college. There are advan- 
tages in being associated with one’s own church 
people. There you come in contact with the 
leading men of your brotherhood. You make 
friendships that are to endure for life. You 
become religiously acclimated. And in the small 
college, too, one comes better to know the Fac- 
ulty and the student body. There is a comradeship 
which the overcrowded institution can not know. 
Individuality is stressed as it can not be in 
larger groups. The mechanics of education are 


not permitted to crowd out ideals of character, 
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If I were going to college again, I would a 
endeavor to fit im properly. When a man moves 
to a small town, it is his right and his duty to 
become a part of that town; when he moves 
into a larger city, the same holds good. If he 
becomes* an employee in a great institution, 
there are certain duties he owes to that insti- 
tution and there are certain rights which he 
may claim. Too often when students enter col- 
lege they feel that it is but a temporary ar- 
rangement. They say: ‘‘I am here to get what 
I can, and to get it as quickly as I can.”’ Really, 
college life is a great life and should have a 
great goal. You spend four years in that en- 
vironment and those four years should count 
mightily in the development of the life you are 
preparing to live. In college one learns to be 
a true comrade and a good citizen. He learns 
the value of teamwork. What you are in college 
is a good index of what you will be when you 
leave college. 

I knew some fellows in college who were of 
a fine, spirited type. They always had friends; 
they were hale fellows well met, honest, honor- 
able and just; they never stooped to do a mean 
thing, and there were no tasks so small that 
they were unwilling to perform them. They 
gave credit to whom credit was due. They were 
dependable and always ‘‘stayed put.’’ Thirty 
years have gone by since we walked the campus 


together, and those men have through all the 
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years been the same fine, sturdy characters. The 
habits formed before and during college days 
have made the course of their life certain. 

On the other hand, I can recall a few who 
were disgruntled. Nothing ever suited them. 
One of their chief characteristics was skill with 
the hammer—they were expert knockers. They 
frowned upon the plans and progress of others, 
and were generally objecting to something. 
Thirty years have gone by since college doors 
closed upon that group, and in following their 
trail one finds that they have not changed with 
the years. They started with a certain set of 
characteristics and they will carry those char- 
acteristics until the undertaker nails down the 
lid. 

‘‘Old Gorgon Graham,’’ in his letters to his 
son, said some very wise things, among them 
these: ‘‘The first thing that any education ought 
to give a man is character, and the second thing 
is education.’? ‘‘J am anxious that you should 
be a good scholar, but I am more anxious that 
you should be a good, clean man.’’ ‘‘There are 
two parts of a college education—the part that 
you get in the schoolroom from the professors, 
and the part that you get outside from the 
boys. The latter is the really important part. 
For the first can only make you a scholar, while 
the second can make you a man.’’ Again the 
same author says: ‘‘College doesn’t make fools; 


it develops them. A fool will turn out a fool 
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whether he goes to college or not, though he will 
probably turn out a different sort of fool.’’ ‘Of 
course some men are like pigs—the more you 
educate them, the more amusing little cusses 
they become, and the funnier capers they cut 
when they show off. Now, the place to send a 
boy of that sort is to the circus, not to college.’’ 

If I were gowng to college again, I would take 
tome for sufficient sleep and recreation. I would 
aim to have both a ‘‘sound mind and a sound 
body.’’ Guizot once said one-third of the stu- 
dents of his country dropped out of college 
because of overwork, another third failed be- 
cause of intemperate habits formed before and 
during college days, and the other third ruled 
Europe. 

The body is the temple of the Spirit, and 
that temple must be cared for. Food, sleep and 
exercise are all essential to its growth and 
preservation. This idea of continuously burn- 
ing midnight oil is all very well to talk about, 
but it doesn’t put the ball over the plate. Stu- 
dents must learn the value of concentration. 
The average student spends more time than is 
necessary in the study of a lesson, because he 
doesn’t know how to concentrate. To shut out 
the world and put the mind to work on a given 
task is the secret of mental development. One 
who concentrates and says, ‘‘This one thing I 
do,’’ will have sufficient time to master his 


subject and rest his body and refresh his mind, 
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and these are the demands that nature makes 
in the real building of a man, .- 

Keep in touch with the home folks. You 
will move into a new environment, you will be 
surrounded with people of common interest, 
every hour will have a thrill for you, but the 
folks back home will continue to pursue the 
‘‘even tenor of their way amidst life’s seques- 
tered vales.’’ You constantly will be in their 
minds. The last thing they will think about 
at night and the first thing in the morn- 
ing will be something about your welfare. 
There is nothing that will cheer them quite so 
much as the letter which the postman brings 
from the college town. One never goes far 
astray who keeps the lines tight that lead from 
his own heart back to the home fireside. And 
let me say here, to parents, the time you spend 
in writing letters to the boys and girls in col- 
lege is never lost. To them it is a tonic and an 
inspiration to know they are not forgotten. 


But there are many young people who can 
not_go to college. May I speak a word of en- 
couragement to them? In this day of books and 


men, one need not lose heart if the privilege of 
entering college halls be denied him. He may 
climb if deprived of these privileges, but the 
climbing will be more difficult. History is quite 
replete with records of those who have ‘‘come 
up through great tribulation.’’ Years ago, Allen 


G. Thurman, later known as the ‘‘Qld Roman of 
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Democracy,’’ saw some boys starting to college 
one September morning. They climbed into the 
bus that took them to the station where they 
would take the train for the college town. As 
the bus was lost to view and the hoofs of the 
horses were no longer heard upon the stony road, 
young Thurman, then in his early teens, walked 
down the dusty highway, climbed over the fence 
and lay down amidst the weeds of the village 
cemetery and there cried himself to sleep. Upon 
awakening, he thought the whole thing through 
and said to himself: ‘‘I can’t go to college like 
the other boys, but if they beat me they will 
have to work.’’ With resolute purpose he arose, 
procured books, studied hard, mingled with men 
and came to the place in the Senate where most 
worthily he wore the title of the ‘‘Old Roman 
of Democracy.’’ He made good, but he paid a 
great price—the price that all must pay—hard 
study and concentrated effort. 

Edward Bok, for twenty-six years editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, had to quit school 
at the age of twelve. He borrowed books of men 
in Brooklyn, New York. He read through the 
long evenings when the tasks of the day were 
completed. He went to the hotels of New York 
City, looked over the registers and ascertained 
who were stopping there. The lad sent his card 
to the rooms of James A. Garfield, Jefferson 
Davis, U. S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes and 


other notables and asked for an interview. He 
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sat at the feet of these great men and told them 
of his vision. They gave him encouragement 
and put his feet upon the ladder and he climbed. 

So, to those who are going to college, I offer 
sincerest congratulations, and to those who can 
not go I say, keep heart and improve the op- 
portunities that are to be found everywhere 
around you. The library furnishes a great op- 
portunity for self-improvement, and the men you 
daily meet will be teachers. With faith and 
perseverance, with a will to do and with a heart 
to love, go forward. You have the prayers and 
best wishes of all of us. 

There is an old Brahminic legend I have roe 
somewhere that one of the smaller gods created 
the material universe and that a common angel 
peopled the earth with living creatures. But all 
the million deities of the Pantheon united and 
labored to produce that most wonderful and 
most dangerous gift—the youth of man. The 
legend declares that any one of the gods could 
have created grown and mature men; but the 
beauty, possibilities and fateful charm of youth 
required their combined genius. When their 
labor finally was finished and they saw the haz- 
ardous thing they had made—youth, glorious, 
but more perilous than flood or fire or storm— 
the gods debated a thousand years whether they 
should confer the marvelous gift upon the hu- 
man race. At last they decided to make the 
venture, and a group of angels was sent to 
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earth to endow humanity with the precious boon, 
youth. When their errand was accomplished 
and a company of youthful men and maidens 
stood before them, the angels said: ‘‘Now you 
have youth; what are you going to do with it?” 
Changing their question to a challenge, I say to 
you, Now you have youth; use it. 
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RECRUITING THE MINISTRY 


‘“‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send 
forth laborers into his harvest.’’—Matt. 9: 38. 


HE sight of the multitudes, with all of their 

needs, touched the compassion of Jesus. 
He had so little time in which to work; there was 
so much to be done; there were so few to rely 
upon. Jesus was going about in all the cities 
and the villages, teaching in the synagogues and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, healing 
all manner of diseases and all manner of sick- 


ness. While people were sick of body and: were 


poor in purse there was greater soul sickness, 
and the poverty of spirit was appalling. Know- 
ing the need of leadership and that people are 
much like sheep and must be shepherded, He 
turned to the disciples with the statement: ‘‘The 
harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he send forth laborers into his harvest.’’ 

Early in His own ministry, Jesus gathered 
about Him a dozen men whom He taught and 
trained for places of leadership in the coming 
church. The plan of kingdom extension is de- 
pendent upon leadership. To those men in His 


school, He said as He left them: ‘‘Go, teach all 
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nations.’’ The gospel is ‘‘the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.’’ 
But some one has added: ‘‘That is true when 
there is a man behind the gospel.’’? That, too, 
is implied in all the teaching of Jesus, for He 
placed the gospel in the hands of men and told 
them to carry it to the ends of the earth. It 
is the plan of our Lord that the story shall be 
told. He has not sent angels to earth to preach 
the gospel. The universal ministering must be 
done by the men and women of a given genera- 
tion to the men and women of that generation. 

When Jesus would have Saul of Tarsus obey 
the gospel, He sent Ananias to the house on 
Straight Street to talk with him and baptize 
him. When God would have the Ethiopian 
eunuch become a Christian, He dispatched Philip 
the evangelist to teach him on the highway from 
Jerusalem to Gaza. When Europe was to be 
brought to a knowledge of Christ, Paul and 
Silas were sent o’er the sea. They heard and 
heeded the Macedonian call and established the 
church in Philippi. Wherever a church is found 
to-day it tells the story that some one came 
first and sowed the gospel seed. Every build- 
ing presupposes a builder. 

One of the many problems concerning the 
people of the Restoration movement is that of 
the ministry. If we are to grow, we must have 
preachers. Men are dying and will continue to 


die. Some one must step forward to fill up the 
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ranks. In a little while the places that now 
know our preachers will know them no more 
forever. We need a constantly increasing sup- 
ply of ministers to take care of the present 
churches. We need hundreds of men to go in 
and take possession of the all too many pastor- 
less churches in our brotherhood. We need an 
army of men to take possession of fertile ter- 
ritory where we are not known, and where 
churches of the Restoration ought to be planted. 
For we know of no place where it is out of 
place to preach the simple gospel of Jesus Christ 
and organize a church of the New Testament 
pattern. 

I know the arguments, hoary with age, both 
against the multiplication of churches and the 
increasing of the ministry. It is argued that we 
already have many idle preachers, but is it not 
also true that practically half of the more than 
ten thousand churches of our brotherhood are 
without a shepherd? The problem seems to be 
to get the church and the man together. A 
county-seat church recently was in the field for 
a minister and received ninety-six applications 
for the place. Every man of the ninety-six was 
in a settled pastorate, but desired to change. 

As a people, we hardly have touched the 
fields in which our plea should be flourishing. 
In all New York State we have only sixty-six 
churches, with a total membership of 12,069. 


There are thirty-nine counties in that State in 
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which there is no church of the New Testament 
order. In the State of Maine we have but five 
churches, with 453 members; in Massachusetts 
seven churches, with 1,304 members; in Minne- 
sota forty-eight churches, with 6,097 members; 
in Connecticut one church, with 381 members; 
in New Jersey two churches, with 602 members; 
in Utah two churches, with 362 members; in 
Vermont two churches, with 200 members; in 
North Dakota five churches, with 204 members. 
Truly, ‘‘the harvest indeed is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.’’ 

The religious conditions in the United States 
at the present time furnish fertile soil for the 
seed of the Restoration. There is a spirit of 
unrest and dissatisfaction on every hand. Peo- 
ple desire to be religious, but they are tired of 
all the frills and furbelows of sectarianism. 
They desire to know the truth, for therein they 
will be free. The matchless life of Jesus of 
Nazareth grips the hearts of men when that life 
is known to them. The great plea of the Scrip- 
tures, the plan of salvation, the simplicity of the 
New Testament church, when once understood, 
have a charm for the people. We have been too 
content with hoeing in a little garden, when we 
should have been cultivating vast estates. Like 
children, we have been sending paper ships 
across the placid waters of a rain-barrel, when 
we should have been sailing boats on a turbulent 


ocean. 
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The hour calls for men—real men, red- 
blooded, with brain and heart power; men who 
have keen intellects and great souls; men with 
personality, who dare to do the hard things; 
men who have a passion for the kingdom; men 
whose hearts God has touched; men who will go 
forth as went the prophets of old, and who can 
preach like the apostles preached. Such men 
will not wait for a call, they will not watch op- 
portunity to take a place made vacant by the 
resignation of another, but, armed with the gos- 
pel, backed by the prayers of the people, in- 
flamed with a passion for the church of the 
living God, they will go into these great terri- 
tories and proclaim with the zeal of a Paul the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and there they will plant 
their churches. 

Some things are fundamental in the securing 
of these recruits for the ministry. 


I. Men Must Be Trainep. 


Bishop Bashford said: ‘‘If the Methodist 
Church would cease to support its colleges for 
ten years the machinery of the church would 
stop for the want of preachers.’’ Dr. Riley, of 
Minneapolis, said that when the Baptist Church 
neglects her colleges that church will be com- 
pelled to go out of business. The colleges are 
training-schools for preachers. The day was 
when a man could farm his fields, take care of 


his sheep, trim his trees through the week and 
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minister to a church on the Lord’s Day; but 
that day is rapidly passing. Higher standards 
have been raised in all vocations. The minister 
will preach to educated people. The high schools 
of our country are rapidly filling all the com- 
munities with men and women whose education 
is practically as good as the education of the 
college graduate of seventy-five years ago. 
Books, magazines and papers are being read 
by the public, and he who faces an audience 
every Lord’s Day faces people comparatively 
well informed. They will not attend the services 
and will not be interested in the message when 
the preacher has not thought things through and 
the sermon does not pulsate with life. Because 
of the need, it becomes imperative that we have 
colleges in which to train the coming preacher; 
and how important it is that the college lose not 
sight of the fact that it is to train the preacher. 
When a farmer boy goes to the agricultural 
school, his father expects him to come back 
home a more intelligent and a better farmer. 
When he goes to the medical school, it is ex- 
pected that he will return well trained to take 
eare of the bodies of men. When he goes to a 
law school, it is required of him that he return 
trained in the knowledge and practice of law. 
Similarly, when a young man goes to a college 
to prepare to be a minister of the Word, it is 
the business of the college so to train him that 


when he takes a church he can preach, organize, 
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shepherd the flock, increase and strengthen the 
faith of the believers, and lead unbelievers to an 
acceptance of the Christ. When he fails in 
these, he is a failure as a minister; and if the 
college fails to prepare him for these tasks, the 
college is a failure. 

If a young man hasn’t the stuff in him out 
of which preachers are made, honesty on the 
part of the college demands that he be notified 
of his inability, and his efforts be turned into 
some other avenue where he may make good, for 
it is a pity to spoil a good mechanic to make a 
poor preacher. The pulpit is not the only place 
where a man may render good service for the 
church. We need good elders, active deacons, 
capable teachers in the Bible school, talented 
musicians for the choir, Christian Endeavor 
leaders—in fact, people who can do a hundred 
things in the community and around the church 
that should be done by others than the preacher. 
Even students who have the ministry in mind 
should not be permitted to think that the whole 
of Christian service is located in the pulpit. But 
here we are talking about the preparation of 
those who actually become ministers. 


II. Tar Home Must Br InTeERESTED IN THE MIN- 
ISTRY IF Preacuine Is to ContTINURE. 


Much depends upon the home atmosphere in 
preacher-making. First, do the parents really 


desire the boy to preach? If they do, they must 
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pray about it and let the boy know they are 
praying about it. They should put around him 
influences that will keep his mind on the min- 
istry. ; 

On the walls of an ancient home there hung 
just one picture, that of a ship sailing the 
ocean. Three boys were born into that home; 
they grew into the late teens, where they could 
look at that picture every day. In time they 
all left home and went to sea. Their farmer 
father could not understand why they wanted 
to be sailors. Possibly the boys themselves did 
not know; but the picture on the wall did the 
work. 

If you desire your boy to preach, put relig- 
ious papers on the table for him to read. Speak 
well of the ministry and treat your preacher in 
a way that will commend the ministry to your 
son. When the church service is over on the 
Lord’s Day, do not spend the dinner hour speak- 
ing disparagingly of the sermon and the preach- 
er’s mannerisms. Criticizing the preacher, his 
wife and his children, magnifying either their 
poverty or their extravagance, will not raise 
your son’s opinion of the ministry. He will 
quickly decide that he doesn’t care to subject 
himself to such fiery darts in the years to come. 
Many a boy who had capabilities has had his 
mind turned from the ministry by the treatment 
his home preacher received at the hands of the 


church. 
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I remember that when, as a lad, it occasion- 
ally was suggested to me that I should become 
a preacher, I always received the suggestions 
with more or less contempt. My reasons pri- 
marily were that I did not care to be paid in 
the coin received by the preachers of the church 
where I attended each Lord’s Day. I recall 
some donations in the little town of my youth. 
Farmers who lived in big houses would, on a 
given day, drive up to the preacher’s home in 
their wagons, and, with considerable pomp, carry 
in turnips, cabbage, potatoes and hog liver. 
They all brought about the same thing. Wood 
was piled upon his woodpile that wouldn’t make 
a good fire under a soap-kettle, but he was sup- 
posed to burn it all winter. Then the next 
Lord’s Day he was expected to take home with 
him many of those same farmers, give them 
their dinner and feed their horses. On Sunday 
night the offering of the day was counted and 
the pennies, nickels and dimes were dumped 
into his pocket—his pay for two more sermons 
and a week of hard work. 

When churches learn to treat their preach- 
ers as well as farmers treat their horses, you 
will have better preachers and more of them. 
The horse is given a good barn and a warm 
stall. He gets plenty of food, his feet are shod 
for the icy roads and a blanket is put on him 
when the wind blows cold. He is worth a hun- 


dred dollars, he will render good service and he 
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must be cared for. Preachers likewise will ren- 
der better service when they are properly cared 
for. Rmember that many a preacher has given 
up opportunities for making money. With his 
talents and the years of preparation required to 
be a successful preacher, he could go into the 
business world or take some other profession as 
his work and make money. In many cases he 
could climb the ladder of fame, but he shuts the 
door on all these when he becomes a humble 
minister of Jesus Christ. 


III. Tue Preacuer Himsetr Is a Factor in 
Srecurinc MInisteERIAL REcRUITS. 


Nothing will so appeal to a young man in his 
selecting the ministry as his life’s work as seeing 
a strong, virile man in the pulpit. Good preach- 
ing creates a desire among the boys to be good 
preachers. Personality always counts in every 
profession and vocation. The way a man looks, 
the cleanliness of his attire, his manner, his 
general demeanor among the people, the mani- 
festation of a little or a big spirit—all leave 
their impression on the minds of the boys who 
study him. 

In the early years of my college days I heard 
Robert Moffett preach a sermon on ‘‘The Old 
Paths.’’ He stood in the window of the church 
in Rushsylvania, Ohio. The occasion was the 
yearly meeting and he spoke to the people who 


crowded the house and assembled by hundreds 
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in the churchyard. Standing there that morn- 
ing, gracefully leaning on his crutch, Robert 
Moffett, who, had he been a lawyer, might have 
become a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for an hour and a half swayed 
that audience with his logic, his eloquence and 
his simple presentation of a great theme. I was 
then trying to decide whether I should continue 
my preparation for the ministry or prepare to 
practice law; but, hearing Robert Moffett, I said: 
‘‘Tf I thought the day would ever come when 
I could preach like that, I would rather preach 
than do anything else in all the world.”’ 
In 1899, in the International Convention held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on a Sunday morning I 
heard the Hon. Z. T. Sweeney in a big Method- 
ist Church preach a marvelous sermon on the 
text, ‘‘I Am’ Not Ashamed of the Gospel.’’ What 
a sermon it was! Sweeney was then at his 
zenith. He looked like a statesman. He spoke 
like a god. Of fine personality, he looked every 
inch the part of the great man he was, and for 
more than an hour he thrilled that audience. 
Time after time they applauded his utterances, 
and the outstanding thing that I remember to 
this day about that sermon was its great sim- 
plicity. Again I said: ‘‘What is finer in all 
life than the ability to preach in such fashion?’? 
That is what we need to-day. In all the colleges 
there should be men who preach like Robert 


Moffett and Z. T. Sweeney preached. The big- 
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gest preachers in the brotherhood should be lo- 
cated in the college churches, where young men 
will catch the vision and will want to preach 
because big preaching has left its impress upon 
them. 

In the village where I was reared, W. W. 
Dowling and W. J. Lhamon came as evangelists. 
S. J. White, M. J. Maxwell, of blessed memory, 
and John W. Kerns were preachers to whom I 
listened in that formative period when a young 
chap is studying the lives of men around about 
him. Those men could preach, and they were 
real men. They were men who made the young 
listener feel that he wanted to be like them 
when he became a man. They took the ministry 
out of the bandbox and put it among the folks. 
They talked the language of the people. They 
were the center of any group with which they 
associated. People liked them, and liked to be 
near them. They were respected out of the 
pulpit as well as in it. They were men in every 
sense of the word, and they gave a vigor of mas- 
culinity to the gospel and to the church, which 
sometimes is lacking. From that church there 
went out in the space of a few years six boys 
who are to-day preaching the gospel. These men 
whom I have mentioned, along with others, had 
a large part in calling the attention of those 
boys to the attractiveness of the work of the 
Christian ministry, for of them it can be said, 


as Goldsmith said of his village preacher: 
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‘¢At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E’en children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed; 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’’ 


TV. Preacuers Must ‘‘Sray Purt.’’ 


There is no place to quit in the ministry. 
The lawyer expects to continue the practice of 
law until he dies. Like him, the physician prac- 
tices unto old age. With increasing years both 
are more valuable to their communities. Why 
shouldn’t the preacher preach until his eye be- 
comes dimmed and his natural force is abated? 
It is a travesty on the ministry and the church 
of the living God to see so many men in mid- 
life quitting the active ministry. Every brother- 
hood has its quota of preachers who are working 
life insurance, peddling books, selling real estate, 
raising chickens or cultivating the soil. These 
are all honorable callings. It is necessary that 
we have men to do these things, but why the 
preacher? ‘‘What doest thou here, Elijah?’ 


Many of these are at their best in the active 
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ministry. The battle is not over; the flag of 
truce has not been raised; victory has not come. 
What have you done with your armor? Why 
desert the firing-line? . 

Sometimes the churches are to blame for 
this condition. They have a foolish idea they 
must have a young man, and when the preacher 
reaches fifty or sixty they desire to put him on 
the shelf and make way for a younger man. 
Sometimes the preacher himself is to blame for 
this condition. He is just as old as his mind. 
The church will soon tire of him who ceases to 
study, who makes poor preparation for his pul- 
pit work, who rests on his laurels and looks 
backward instead of forward. A man should be 
ready to do his best at fifty, but he must always 
be a student—a student of both men and books. 
He will warm the audience only as he keeps the 
fires burning. Folks will freeze around half- 
dying embers. If the preacher can preach and 
maintain a lively interest in the world in which 
he lives, the coming of gray hairs or the ap- 
proach of baldness will not lead the flock to 
desire a new shepherd. They want a new shep- 
herd generally when the old one has ceased to 
be a good one. 


V. Tue Lona Pastorate Is a DRAWING-CARD FOR 
THE MINISTRY. 


No boy is impressed with the thought of be- 


ing a wanderer o’er the earth. That holds 
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charm only for the Indian and the gypsy. There 
is something fascinating about making one’s 
home always in a given community. And why 
not? The lawyer and physician do, and the 
longer they stay the better it is for them, and 
also the better for their community. The nor- 
mal man likes to be settled and to feel that 
he is a part of the community in which he lives. 
It takes a preacher a long time to come to know 
all the people. He has to study each one as a 
teacher studies each of a group of pupils, as the 
farmer knows each hoof upon his farm. It 
takes a long time to build and to bring to 
completion a great program. These things can 
not be done in a year or ten years. The man 
who is moving continually can not have much 
vision for his pastorate. A vision should reach 
through the years. 

It’s a great thing to be in the home and offer 
congratulations while the little babe snugly 
rests in the young mother’s arms. There is joy 
in seeing that babe as he walks into the Bible 
school and takes his place with the little tots in 
the circles. It is a happy day for you when 
you hear that boy confess his faith in Christ 
and when you bury him in the baptismal waters 
and raise him for his long, long, loyal walk with 
the Master. There is increasing joy as you see 
that boy grow and develop in all of his manly 
powers. You see him graduate; you behold him 
as he goes away to college; you are there with 
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his church and his parents to rejoice with him 
when college days are over and he comes back 
home. You are happy to officiate at the wed- 
ding when he brings the girl of his choice with 
him to meet you at Hymen’s altar. You re- 
joice when you call upon him in his own home, 
when you see him prosper in his business, and 
see him take a place of leadership in the church 
and in the community. Then one day you go to 
his home and look upon another babe, ‘‘a chip 
off the old block,’’? and you start another cycle 
and watch that baby boy as up through the 
years he comes into manhood’s estate. 

In those homes, too, many sorrows come. 
The sick are to be visited. You are there when 
the funeral is held, and you speak the last word 
to take the sting and the bitterness from the 
tears that flow. With dear ones you counsel, 
give advice and help them plan through all the 
many weary, winding years. Every home is sur- 
rounded by a halo. You know the people; they 
are the sheep of your pasture and you love them 
all. It is your community, they are your peo- 
ple, they know you and trust you and you know 
and love them. That’s the thrill of a long pas- 
torate. When we have more of such long pas- 
torates and more public sentiment in favor of 
making them long, when churches desire their 
ministers to stay and ministers are wise enough 
to stay, then there will be more inducements for 


young men to be preachers of the gospel. 
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F. D. Power, for a third of a century the 
preacher in Vermont Avenue Christian Chu 
Washington, D. C., said near the close of 
ministry that if a man can stay seven year 
a church he can stay a lifetime, if he wants 
In that seven years he will have met about 
the problems a minister will ever have to m 
Tf he can weather the storm and come out 
successful man at the end of seven years, | 
ean do the same thing another seven be ; 
another, and on to the end. 
. In the ministry men must not look for snap 

for there are no snaps in that calling. It 
downright hard work. It matters not where 
go, there will be some things unpleasant. Th 
are no perfect people and no perfect church 
in this world. The pasture always looks gree 
over the fence. Remember, Elijah ran awe 
from a hard task, but it didn’t pay. Somebo 
must do the thing that needs to be done. M 
tackle Herculean tasks in business. Why shou 
not the same thing be done in the ministr 
Remember this, too, that the preacher shou 
be somewhat blind to little criticisms that ¢ 
offered, to unkind words that are spoken, and 
the occasional rebuffs, for most people speak 
from the teeth, and not the heart. They do not 
always mean what they say. One day they will 
criticize you and the next they will take off 
their coats and fight for you. People will like 


you, forgive you and work with you if they know 
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you like them. Preachers, of all people, must 
not be sensitive. They must be big, courageous, 
hard hitters, just, merciful, and in all things 
kind. 


VI. ‘‘Pray Yr Turrerore THE Lorp or THE Har- 
vest, THAT He Senp FortH Lasorers 
Into His Harvsst.’’ 


Prayer has its place in building up the min- 
istry. God will use various means in calling 
men into this holy work. How many churches 
are holding seasons of prayer, praying for an 
increase in the ministry? How many homes are 
praying for their sons to be ministers? In fact, 
how many homes are at all interested in this 
question? 

I heard not long ago of a mother, who is 
president of a ladies’ missionary society, who 
would not send her son to one of our Christian 
colleges because she was fearful that influences 
there might be brought to bear upon her boy 
to lead him into the Christian ministry and to 
the missionary field. She went to the mission- 
ary society meeting and prayed for the heathen, 
and gave her fifteen cents each month to send 
missionaries to convert the people of distant 
lands, but her boy must not be a missionary. 
Her son went to college, graduated and em- 
barked in a business career. One day the presi- 
dent of one of our colleges was entertained in 


her home, and she was elated to tell him that 
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her son was going to Siberia to represent the 
Singer Sewing-machine Company. . Which is the 
greater honor—to represent a business concern 
in selling sewing-machines in Siberia, or to rep- 
resent the King of kings in the saving of souls 
in Siberia? 

‘‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest.”’ 
As you pray you will work. If people become 
sufficiently interested in ministerial recruits to 
pray for them, they will go out and seek for 
them. The personal touch must not be neglected. 
Most people have to be discovered, as few dis- 
cover themselves. The majority of men in the 
ministry to-day will tell you they are preaching 
because God used some good man or good woman 
somewhere to encourage and to influence them 
to preach. A certain deacon in our village church 
stood upon the front porch of my father’s 
house the morning I started to college. He had 
come a long way through the rain. He didn’t 
say very much, but what he said I have never 
forgotten. He simply told me how he wished 
that I might sometime preach the gospel. It 
was a word here and a word there from my 
mother, from a friend, from a preacher and 
from a college teacher that in the end kept me 
on the road that brought me to the Christian 
ministry. 

Hdgar DeWitt Jones, of Detroit, Michigan, is 
preaching to-day because his pastor, W. F. 


Turner, heard him deliver a Decoration Day ad- 
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dress while a college student, and, seeing his 
power and ability, encouraged him to enter the 
ministry instead of the law. W. H. Book, when 
a lad, was told by a country evangelist that he 
ought to be a preacher, and Book never got 
away from that advice. Churches, keep in touch 
with your brightest boys; pick out the capable 
ones; let them know you believe in them; make 
the ministry look inviting, attractive, virile and 
worth while; try to persuade them to enter upon 
the life service that counts both for time and 
eternity. ‘‘The harvest indeed is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest,’? 
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THE KING’S MARCHING ORDERS 


‘‘And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, 
All authority hath been givén unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.’’—Matt. 28: 18-20. 


MIDST scenes most sacred and upon an oc- 

casion forever memorable Jesus spake the 
words of this text. Sixty-three words contained 
His mandatory message to His disciples. It is 
a simple message couched in language easily 
understood, and yet it is the magna charta of 
the church, the King’s marching orders to His 
disciples. His ministry in the flesh was at an 
end. He had accomplished His purpose, His 
divinity was proven and His deity established. 
The resurrection had given heart and poise to 
the disciples. They knew whom they believed. 
They could say with one accord: ‘‘My Lord and 
my God.’’ Jesus is now ready to ascend to the 
Father, and His ambassadors were to tarry in 
Jerusalem until they were endued with power 
from on high. It was expedient for them that 
He go away, for upon His going the Father 


would send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, the 
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Spirit of truth, who would guide them into all 
truth. 


I. Attn AutHority Hats Bren Given unto Jesus. 


He had never claimed all authority until this 
hour, but now He rightfully laid claim to it. 
The Standard Dictionary defines ‘‘authority’’ 
to be ‘‘the right to command and to enforce obe- 
dience; the right to act by virtue of office, station 
or relation; as, the authority of the parent over 
the child.’’ 

There are two kinds of authority—primary 
and delegated. Primary authority is first au- 
thority, being inherent. Delegated authority is 
that which can be given to another by the per- 
son holding primary authority. The beginning 
of all primary authority in religion is God. God 
has delegated His authority to others, and rules 
by His representatives. The first authority was 
from the Father to the Son (Heb. 1:1, 2): 
‘‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fa- 
thers in the prophets by divers portions and in. 
divers manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son.’’? Jesus said: ‘‘The y 
word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s, / 
who sent me.’’ ‘‘It was the good pleasure of 
the Father that in him should all the fulness * 
dwell.’? And after His baptism the Father said: 
“‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’’? And Jesus said: ‘‘He that hath seen 


me hath seen the Father.’’ ee pure 
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The next delegation of authority was the Y 
transfer from Jesus Christ to the apostles. This 
became the second step in divinely delegated 
authority. There was no danger of mistake 
when authority was transferred from the Father 
to the Son. But the apostles had the weak- 
nesses and imperfections that pertain to human- 
ity. So, when authority was transferred to 
them, it became necessary, in order that they 
might properly receive the truth given, for some 
influence to be exerted on their minds to pre- 
serve them from error in taking in or giving 
out the truth. Hence, the Holy Spirit, who 
was to guide them into all truth, was promised 
unto them. 

The Holy Spirit was imparted to the apos- 
tles that they might make known without mis- 
take His will to men. As Jesus was the repre- 
sentative of God on earth, so the Spirit-guided 
apostles are the representatives of Jesus upon 
the earth. Their teaching was exactly what 
Jesus would have taught, their commandments 
were His commandments and their authority His 
authority, for He said: ‘‘He that receiveth you” 
receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth | 
him that sent me.’? When authority had been’ 
delegated to the apostles, then all delegation 
ceased. They completed the revelation of the 
will of God in Jesus Christ, and it became the 
perfect law of liberty. We are permitted neither 


to add to nor take from this law. 
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II. THe Marocuine Orper Was ‘‘Go!’? 


Panoplied with the Holy Spirit, in posses- 
sion of the truth, with great facts to be believed, 
commandments to be obeyed, promises to be 
enjoyed and penalties to be avoided, this little 
band was to begin the stupendous task of cover- 
ing the earth with the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
as the waters cover the sea. And when the 
Spirit came upon them on Pentecost, a few 
days after the marching orders were received, 
they were all in the right place and were there 
with one accord, hesitating not to begin that 
march that would end only with the end of time. 
There, in Jerusalem, they preached Christ, and 
on the first day of that preaching three thou- 
sand were added to the church. Jesus put the 
church in boots. His disciples were to be walk- 
ing delegates for the cross. After about eight 
years of preaching and tarrying in Jerusalem, 
persecution was rife and the followers of the 
Master ‘‘went about preaching the word.’’ 

It might have been difficult in the olden days 
to find the places in Jerusalem where the 
disciples met to worship, but it was not dif- 
ficult to find the church. It was built not on 
foundations of stone. It had no vaulted dome, 
no spires or minarets. But in ‘‘boots,’’ going 
everywhere, were they of the church, preaching 
the gospel, caring for the distressed, baptizing 


penitent believers, worshiping that they might 
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be better able to serve. They knew the meaning 
of ‘‘Go!’’ 

That obligation is upon the church to-day. 
Jesus has made no other arrangements. He ex- 
pects the Word of life to be preached by the 
lips of men. This is the task that challenges. 
It is the program of the church. We have noth- 
ing todo but.preach the gospel, and nothing to 
preach but the gospel, This great commission 
of necessity makes the church a missionary or- 
ganization. It is missionary because it is evan- 
gelical. One can not believe with all his heart 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ and proclaim 
loyalty to Him without being loyal to His word 
and obedient to His commands. Jesus did not 
stipulate how the disciples were to go, nor in 
what manner they should be banded together, 
nor exactly how His missionary and evangelistic 
work should be done, but He did command that 
it be done. The Creator has endowed men with 
brains which they are expected to use in devis- 
ing plans and methods that will be most ser- 
viceable in accomplishing this work. 


III. Teacutne Axi Nations. 


The religion of Jesus Christ appeals to the 
intellect and the sensibilities of man. It is of 
both head and heart. It is a teaching religion. 
It is also to be a universal religion. No nation 
is excluded. The eye of the Master in faith 


swept the entire globe, and He saw His mes- 
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sengers going to the children of men in every 
clime and beneath all stars, publishing the glad 
tidings of peace and good will. One can not 
teach without teaching something. The disciples 
were not left to make a choice as to what they 
would teach. Under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit they must present exactly what they re- 
ceived from the Christ. They had no new things 
to set forth. 

One of the apostles later called into service 
said: ‘‘I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.’’ On Pentecost, Peter, the spokesman of 
the Twelve, to whom the keys of the kingdom 
had been given, preached on the Lordship of 
Jesus. That sermon, in the second chapter of 
the Acts, proclaimed Him Lord of all. Peter 
said: ‘‘Let all the house of Israel therefore 
know assuredly, that God hath made him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.’’ 
Paul declares that the facts of the gospel are 
the death, burial and resurrection of Christ. 

A reading of the Acts of the Apostles will 
show that the first duty the preacher owes his 
audience is to present the claims of the Christ, 
setting forth the evidences which establish faith 
in Him as the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
Then, the steps that believers must take to put 
them into Christ are proclaimed. This is the 
primary preaching required. This is the gen- 


uine New Testament evangelism. This makes 
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intelligent believers. One of the outstanding 
needs of the world to-day is the fair and straight- 
from-the-shoulder presentation of the great facts 
which lead to belief in Jesus Christ as the divine 
Saviour of men. God hath given to us the evi- 
dence. It is ours to present it, and when men 
hear without bias and prejudice they will be- 
lieve. 

Probably in no other age has there been more 
questioning than in this one, and never have 
there been so many attempts to discredit the 
divinity of our Lord as in the early decades of 
this twentieth century. In this year 1927-I 
found in a text-book on ‘‘What the World Be- 
lieves,’’ written by a Jew and used in a Chris- 
tian college, the statement made that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph, and that He never announced 
Himself as the Messiah, and, like every Jewish 
boy, He longed to be Israel’s leader. Therefore 
He broke away one day from the carpenter shop, 
and, being weak in body and not able to take 
up arms against the Cesar, He broke through 
the ranks and gathered about Him a group of 
rather pious men and began preaching love. 
Thus He was able to lead them to believe that 
He was the expected One. This writer claims 
that Jesus performed no miracles not performed 
to-day, that He taught nothing new, but simply 
gave out what He learned by rote in the syna- 
gogue. It is not so surprising that a Jew should 


write such drivel as that others should believe it. 
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One can easily imagine the type of preachers 
sent out by such teaching, and the kind of con- 
gregations that will be established by the preach- 
ing of that kind of falsehood. The days have 
truly come when men do not want to endure 
sound doctrine, but gather unto themselves 
teachers having itching ears. How different 
those ragged statements in comparison with the 
boldness of Peter and the other apostles, in the 
days when like a flame of fire they appeared 
upon the scene, and in no uncertain manner, with 
their minds directed by the Holy Spirit, ceased 
not to proclaim the whole counsel of God. They 
made disciples in those days, and they took them 
out of the ranks of Judaism and later from 
heathenism. They were drawn from the cultured 
classes of their day, as well as from the byways, 
and those who came were neither weaklings nor 
derelicts. Priests, philosophers and thinkers of 
the first century identified themselves with this 
new movement which was destined to cover the 
earth. But the preachers had a message; they 
obeyed the commandment: ‘‘Go, teach! Go, 
preach!’’ 

IV. ‘‘Baptizinc THEM.’’ 


The taught were to be baptized and only the 
taught were baptized. Baptism is for penitent 
believers. It finds its authority in Jesus Christ, 
who commanded the disciples to baptize be- 


lievers. How well these disciples understood 
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this command is shown in Peter’s answer to the 
people of Jerusalem on Pentecost, when a few 
days later the multitudes believing in the Christ 
said: ‘‘Brethren, what shall we do?’’ And Pe- 
ter replied: ‘‘Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit.’’ In all the preach- 
ing. of the apostles, baptism was never omitted. 
They did not believe in baptism, but they be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ, and they baptized because 
Christ commanded it. Paul tells us, in the Ro- 
man letter, that baptism is to symbolize the 
death, the burial and the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. It is an act of the mind to which the 
body submits and conforms. Paul tells us we 
are baptized into Christ. ‘‘As many of you as 
were baptized into Christ did put on Christ.’’ 
One can not play fast and loose with this com- 
mand. It meets you at the door into Christ 
and into the body of Christ, the church. 

So long as He commands who has all author- 
ity, and they to whom He delegated authority 
command that the believer be baptized, who will 
usurp authority enough to say that such be- 
liever is not to be baptized? In other words, 
whose authority will you accept, that of Christ 
or of man? 

There has been much controversy in modern 
times as to the action to be observed in baptiz- 


ing an individual. Some contend for sprinkling, 
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others for pouring, while all agree that immer- 
sion is the New Testament action. That being 
true, why not accept that upon which all can 


agree? 


} 


Immersion is not practiced by some because 
their religious body has legislated against it. It 
is a matter of fact in church history that always 
and ever when a people begins to legislate upon 
New Testament doctrine, that people immediately 
gets away from the word of God; and those who 


stand upon the Word have no desire to legislate. 


They see no reason for it. 

The immersion of a penitent believer’in wa- 
ter for the remission of his sins constitutes New 
Testament baptism. The word ‘‘baptism’’ re- 
veals it. It does not need to be proven. We 
have a ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’ for it, and His 
divine authority backs it up. The burden of 


proof is upon him who refuses to immerse or 


who tries to substitute some other action. Paul 
said: ‘‘We were buried therefore with him 
through baptism into death: that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness 
of life.’’ Paul knew something about baptism. 
This Spirit-filled, Spirit-guided man said that 
when he was baptized they buried him and raised 
him to walk in the newness of life, and he states 
that in this act he put on Christ. Plain enough? 

Note, too, that all the circumstantial evi- 


dence in the New Testament is on the side of 
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immersion. The affusionists do not all claim 
that sprinkling is Scriptural, but they argue the 
church has authority to change the ordinance. 
No one has authority to change anything that is 
written in the word of God. The Father, who 
had primal authority, sent John to baptize. 
Christ, who had authority delegated from the 
Father, commanded the apostles to baptize; and 
the apostles, who had their authority delegated 
from Christ, did baptize. They knew only one 
baptism, and that was immersion. To say the 
church has the authority is to make a statement 
nowhere found in the Scriptures. For, remem- 
ber, all delegated authority ceased with the death 
of the apostles. 

In addition to baptism being a beautiful sym- 
bol representative of the burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, it also is symbolical of birth. In 
John, third chapter, Jesus said: ‘‘Ye must be 
born of the water and the Spirit.’’ It is the 
initiatory rite into the kingdom. It is the ex- 
pression of a beautiful faith in Him into whom 
we are baptized. And, coupled with faith, re- 
pentance and confession, it brings about the for- 
giveness of sin. The act identifies the baptized 
with the church, which is the body of Christ. 


V. ‘‘TracHine THEM To OBSERVE.”’ 


The penitent, baptized believers are to con- 
tinue in study. Further teaching is necessary. 


‘‘Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
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ever I commanded you.’’ The first preaching 1— 
must have as its object the making of disciples, 
the second the training of disciples. The first 
brings them into the kingdom, the second de- 
velops the right kind of citizens in the kingdom. 
The early church understood this, and the his- 
torian says: ‘‘They continued stedfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of bread, and the prayers.’’ The whole 
gamut of the Christian life must be run in this 
teaching. Worship, prayer, giving, living—all 
come under this head. The disciples are as new- 
born babes who desire the sincere milk of the 
Word, and they must be fed. This shepherding, 
this feeding, this caring for the flock, is the task 
to which we must give attention through all the 
days. The instruction given in the teaching of 
Jesus in the Giospels and the Epistles, written 
by inspired men, furnishes the knowledge which 
is paramount in developing the Christian life. 


VI. ‘‘Awnp Lo, I Am with You Atways.”’ 


Here we have the promise of the abiding 
Presence. It is not ours to question why, but 
to obey. Jesus has never failed in His prom- 
ises. If we meet Him where He has promised 
to meet us, we can rest assured He will do what 
He promised to do. The carrying out of the 
great commission makes us colaborers with God 
and yokefellows with Jesus Christ. In this we 


accept Him when He says: ‘‘Take my yoke upon 
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you, and learn of me.’’ Christ and man work 
together. We go not alone, but in His strength, 
girded by the Spirit and led by the truth as 
revealed in the word of God. This is the com- 
mission and the challenge and this our task— 
the making and training of disciples! 


ATlissionary Gospel. 
‘The first message at the birth of 


Christ was a missionary message 


(Luke 2:10). 
“The first prayer Christ taught | 
"sn was a missionary prayer (Matt. 
-\ 


first disciple, St. Andrew. 
> * missionare itor 
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‘‘Tf a man die, shall he live again?’’—Job 14: 14. 


HIS is the age-old question. Men used to 

bury their dead, come home and sit by their 
firesides disconsolate. They called in the sages 
and the soothsayers and asked: ‘‘If a man die, 
shall he live again?’’ But in response there came 
no answer. The best they could say was: ‘‘We 
hope he shall live again.’’ But for us that 
question has been answered, and there is no 
longer need for men to walk in darkness or to 
pillow their dying heads upon doubts. 

Man’s belief in immortality rests upon two 
propositions: first, the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and, second, the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
If man believes not in Jesus Christ and is not 
willing to accept the Scriptures as the infallible 
Word of truth, his case is hopeless. Our propo- 
sition concerning immortality must therefore of 
necessity go back to the divine Christ and the 
inspired Word. 

In Jesus’ ministry He never attempted to 
prove but one thing, and that was His divinity; 
and He conclusively gave proof that He is the 
divine Son of God. That being true, He is to 


be heard. In Him we must believe and we ac- 
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cept every statement He made. Some things 
may be difficult to understand, but because He 
said them they are right, whether we compre- 
hend or not, for, being the Son of God, He 
would speak only the truth, and whatever we 
find that Jesus has said concerning immortality 
we accept as being sublimely true. 

Sufficient proof also has been given to estab- 
lish faith in the Scriptures as the inspired word 
of God; therefore, whatever the Scriptures say 
concerning immortality must be accepted. Ac- 
cepting these two statements—that Jesus is the 
Son of God, and the Scriptures the inspired word 
of God—we have no difficulty in creating and 
maintaining faith in life beyond the grave. 

In olden days men came down to the Medi- 
terranean, to the gateway of the ocean, erected 
an arch and carved an inscription on it which 
read, ‘‘Ne plus ultra’’—there is nothing beyond. 


_ But after awhile Christopher Columbus and his 


brave men in their ships sailed out o’er the ex- 
panse of waters, and, returning one day, gave 
evidence of having been in a land beyond the 
seas. Those wise men came back to the ocean’s 
gateway and placed another inscription there 
which read, ‘‘ Plus ultra’’—there is more beyond. 


' Before Jesus came it was ‘‘Ne plus ultra’’ with 
| respect to immortality, but He came from the 
courts of glory and said to men: ‘‘Because I 
_ live, ye shall live also.’? Before His death He, 
seeing the tear-stained faces of the little group 
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of men that loved Him best, and knowing their 
heartaches, said unto them: ‘‘Let not your heart 
be troubled: believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you; for I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there 
ye may be also.’’ This great statement is shot 
through and through with the thought of im- 
mortality. 

With Jesus life was continuous. It mattered 
not to Him whether one dwelt in the temple of 
clay or the spiritual temple—he lived just the 
same. He painted the picture of that day when 
men would come from the east and the west and 
the north and the south and sit down together 
in that new kingdom where righteousness would 
dwell and peace would flow like a gentle river. 

He talked about recognition after death, 
teaching that personality would survive and in- 
dividuality would be the same then as now. He 
said, ‘‘In that day,’’ meaning after death, He 
would face some to whom He would say: ‘‘I 
was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; 
I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.’’ Then some would say: 
‘‘Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? 


or athirst, and gave thee drink? And when saw 
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we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, 
and clothed thee? And when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee?’’ And then 
Jesus announced that He would say unto them: 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.’’ 
Memory will go beyond the grave, for they to 
whom He would be speaking would remember 
whether they had or had not done the things 
concerning which He spake. 

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
when the rich man was making a plea in his 
own behalf, after his spirit had been removed 
from his body, Abraham said: ‘‘Son, remember.’? 
And that will be one of the joys of the here- 
after, or one of its greatest sorrows, for the 
sons of men will remember. Memory will not 
perish with its perishing body, but memory will 
live on. 

In the fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, 
the apostle Paul gives what is probably the 
finest treatise on immortality to be found from 
any pen. He pictures there a thing which we 
all well know—the fact that we have earthly, 
physical, material bodies. This body is simply 
a temple of clay, in which dwells the spirit for 
a little while, and in it our spirits function until 
the day of dissolution. These bodies we know 
are composed of that which is ‘‘of the earth 
earthy,’’ and during our pilgrimage here on this 


earth these physical bodies are sustained and 
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nourished by that which comes from the soil. 
When the body is analyzed, it is found to con- 
tain the same ingredients as the soil which pro- 
duced its nourishment. 

So, of the body it can be-said, ‘‘Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return;’’ but these 
bodies are animated by a living soul, by the 
Spirit, which is indestructible. Now, just as we 
here have these bodies of ours, ‘‘earthy’’ because 
fashioned of the stuff of the earth, and func- 
tioning here while the spirit dwells in them, so 
Paul promises that in the great transition we 
shall be given a new body, which will be spirit- 
ual, immortal, heavenly, and that the new, spir- 
itual body will be the house in which the spirit 
then shall tabernacle, and it will function there 
quite as well as the physical functions here. 

Talking of the future, Paul said: ‘‘Kye saw 
not, and ear heard not, and which entered not 
into the heart of man, whatsoever things God 
prepared for them that love him. But unto us 
God revealed them through the Spirit: for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
oreGod?* (1 Cor, 2:9, 10). 

In anticipating his own departure, Paul said: 
‘“‘Mor I am already being offered, and the time 
of my departure is come. I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for 
me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give to me at that 
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day; and not to me only, but also to all them 
that have loved his appearing’’ (2 Tim. 4: 6-8). 

Paul said: ‘‘We know that if the earthly 
house ‘of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
building from God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ And with all 
of this knowledge at hand, with unwavering 
faith in the future, Paul stood by the open grave 
and shouted the challenge: ‘‘O death, where is 
thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?’’ 
‘‘Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’? Paul believed 
in the resurrection of Jesus, and, believing that, 
he sang: ‘‘But now hath Christ been raised from 
the dead, the firstfruits of them that are asleep. 
For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’’ 

One can not behold the pictures given to John 
in Revelation and be a disbeliever in immortality, 
for not only are the rise and fall of systems, 
religions and kingdoms of earth depicted there, 
but the great consummation is pictured, when 
the saints of the earth, clothed in garments of 
white and having come up through great tribu- 
lation, will walk the streets of the heavenly city. 

To live when death shall have laid low this 
mortal body is the universal desire. Nowhere 
has a race of beings been discovered that has 


not some conception of immortality. Here, where 
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the Indian lover built his wigwam, and o’er 
these fields where the Indian hunter chased the 
panting deer; here, where he buried his dead, 
he cherished the hope of immortality and fanned 
into flame that spark of faith that gave him 
consolation in the hour of death. When the 
Indian came to the grave with the body of his 
son he buried with him his horse and his dog, 
that these might accompany him in the chase in 
the spirit land where life would continue and 
the merry days of the hunt would be multiplied. 
His was a rude conception of life beyond the 
grave, but with him, as with all, this desire to 
live is innate. It is God-given, and God makes 
no half-hinges. When He plants a desire within 
the human heart, He provides the way of meet- 
ing that desire. God would never plant in the 
universal breast this hope and desire for immor- 
tality merely to laugh at it in the end and dis- 
appoint His creatures in the hour of their pass- 
ing out. 

There was a time when we were not, then 
we came into existence. We now are here, and 
we know with the passing of time there will 
come an hour when the place that now .knows 
us shall know us no more forever. It is no more 
mysterious to believe that we shall live than it 
is to know that we do live. Life is the gift of 
God. He who placed life in these mortal bodies 
certainly has power to continue that life in an- 


other body. To explain it is no more difficult 
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than to explain that which already has taken 
place. Certainly all life is a mystery and with- 
out God nothing can be explained, but with God 
back of it all we must believe that all is pos- 
sible. 

In the late summer and early autumn days 
a caterpillar crawls in the dust, and by and by 
he goes to sleep in his cocoon casket; but for 
him there comes a resurrection, and one morn- 
ing from the cocoon there emerges a beautiful 
butterfly with gaudy wings. It flies from flower 
to flower and is a thing of beauty in the air. 
The fact that man, too, shall come forth to live 
again implies no more of a task for God than 
the transforming of the worm of the dust into 
the many-colored butterfly of the air. 

Shortly before his death, Robert J. Burdette 
wrote a personal letter to the editor of an Hast- 


ern paper. He said: ‘‘I watch the sunset as I 
' look out over the rim of the blue Pacific, and there 
/ is no mystery beyond the horizon line because 


I know what there is over there; I have been 


_ there; I have journeyed in those lands. Over 


there where the sun is just sinking is Japan. 
That star is over China. In that direction lie 
the Philippines. I know all that. Well, there 
is another land that I look toward as I watch 
the sunset. JI have never seen it, I have never 
seen any one who has been there, but it has a 
more abiding reality than any of these lands 


which I do know. This land beyond the sunset 
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—this land of immortality, this fair and blessed 
country of the soul—why, this heaven of ours is 

the one thing in the world which I know with 
, absolute, unshaken, unchangeable certainty. This 
| I know with a knowledge that is never shadowed 
| by a passing cloud of doubt. I may not always 
‘be certain about this world—my geographical 
locations may sometimes become confused—but 
| the other world, that I know; and, as the after- 
| noon. sun sinks lower, faith shines more clearly, 
/ and hope, lifting her voice in a higher key, 
| sings the songs of fruition. My work is about 
| 


ended, I think. The best of it I have done 
poorly; any of it I might have done better, but 
I have done it, and in a fairer land, with finer 
material and a better working light, I will do 
| better work.”’ 

How different this great statement of faith 
in comparison with the groping absence of 
faith in the statement of that eloquent agnostic, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, who, standing by the 
grave of his brother, said: ‘‘There is a nar- 
row vale between the cold and barren peaks 
of two eternities. We strive in vain to look 
beyond the heights. We cry aloud, and the 
only answer is the echo of our wailing cry. 
From the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead 
there comes no word; but in the night of 
death hope sees a star and listening love can 
hear the rustle of a wing.’’ Whittier beauti- 
fully sang: 
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‘Yet love will dream and faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own!’’ 


An old fable delighted us in childhood’s day 
which told of a sailor who was lost at sea. 
Clinging to a piece of the broken ship, he rode 
the waves to a distant isle. In the morning, 
when the waters cast him upon the green, a 
multitude of the natives came near and shouted: 
‘‘Happy man art thou! We have a custom on 
this island that he who comes to our shore on 
this day is made king of the island for one year. 
During this year you are king. All you see is 
yours and we are your subjects. At the end of 
the year you will be brought down to the water’s 
edge and set afloat to ride upon the high, wild 
sea to death.’’ The man studied a little while 
as to what should be his course for a year. Be- 
fore him was the isle and its people. He could 
satisfy self, live his ‘‘own sweet way,’’ could 
have every heart’s desire gratified, but he rea- 
soned wisely and well. He said: ‘‘I will use 
this year in preparation for years that may fol- 


low. I have one little year in which to live. In 
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that year I will get ready for what may follow.”’ 
He called about him the natives; they digged 
up the trees of great foliage and fine fruits; 
they captured the birds and trapped the wild 
animals. These were taken o’er many miles of 
water to another isle; and then during the year 
the natives made ready, at his command, the 
isle in the distance. And when his year was up 
and they carried him down to the shore and set 
him adrift on the water there were no regrets; 
he had no tears as he bade farewell to that little 
stage on which he had played his part for twelve 
months; but, knowing what was beyond, having 
made preparation for a fine reception and a 
glorious habitation there, with songs upon his 
lips and joy in his heart, he sailed forth, for 
it was better over there. He is a wise man who 
uses his little year on this planet in preparing 
a home which shall be his when the silver cord 
shall loosen and the golden bowl will break. 

If we could know of a distant land that yields 
its fruit every season, free from sickness, sor- 
row, disappointment and death, and we knew 
that we could live in that happy spot a thou- 
sand years, and live, too, the kind of life we 
most desire, where we could be surrounded by 
our loved ones and our friends, what a blessing 
it would be! How splendid to be where pros- 
perity would smile upon our every effort, with 
none to deter us in our progress or cause us to 


be afraid! What joy it would be for all to 
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travel in that land, just to live a thousand years 
as man would like to live! | 

But, alas! travel the world over and no such 
spot can be found. The ancient traveler thought 
he found it in Florida, but Florida has its tem- 
pests, its malaria and its death, the same as 
other sunny lands. All over this earth is writ- 
ten in letters large the sentence: ‘‘It is appointed 
unto men once to die.’’ Death rides upon 
every wave. The funeral-car rolls o’er the 
streets, and in every land the sexton plies his 
spade. But if men would pay the price to travel 
far for a thousand years of unalloyed bliss, why 
will they not pay the price demanded by the 
Son of God and have the assurance of some day 
reaching that land where all tears shall be wiped 
away, where life shall be everlasting, and sick- 
ness, sorrow and death shall be unknown? 

In one of his books, O. A. Newlin tells the 
following story: An old man took an interest 
in a boy of his town. He sent him through high 
school and on through college. Having received 
his diploma, the young man appeared one day 
at the old man’s home to thank him for his 
kindness and his benefactions. In the conversa- 
tion, the aged one said to the other: ‘‘Now, 
what are your plans?’’ And the young man 
said: ‘‘I am going to law school.’’ ‘‘Fine!’’ said 
the old man; ‘‘we need good lawyers. What 
next?’’ He said: ‘‘I am going to find a good 


location in a Western city and there I will prac- 
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tice my profession.’’ ‘‘Fine!’’ said the old man; 
‘‘take the advice of Horace Greeley, young man, 
and ‘go West,’ but what next?’’ ‘“When I have 
established a good practice, I will marry the 
girl whom I love.’’ ‘‘Fine!” said the other; 
‘fevery man ought to marry and he should marry 
the girl he loves. Every man does his best 
work when in the home there is a reigning queen 
who is interested in his every act. What neat?’’ 
“‘T expect to have children born in my home, 
and then I will send them to college, that they 
may have a good education.’’ ‘‘Wine!’’ said the 
old man; ‘‘what is home without children? It’s 
great to be able to educate your family and 
give to the world good citizens. Fine! What 
next?’’ ‘Then I propose to save money, and 
my wife and I will travel in later years and see 
the world.’’ ‘‘Fine!’’ said he; ‘‘this is a big 
world; there is much in it to see. Happy is the 
traveler. Fine! What next?’’ ‘I will then 
save up money, that in my old age my wife and 
I may sit on the western porch in quiet and 
contentment and await the ringing of the sunset 
bell.’ ‘‘Fine!’’ said he; ‘‘it will be quite worth 
while to be able to live in such peace of mind 
as the sun goes down. What next?’’ The young 
man said: ‘‘Well, I presume some day death 
will come in and my home will be broken up. 
The children will be called back to the funerals, 
and my wife and I will have our bodies borne 


out to ‘God’s acre,’ where we shall sleep the 
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sleep of death.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the old man, ‘‘you 
will sleep the sleep of death, but what neat?’’ 
‘‘Ah!’’ said the young fellow, ‘‘then I shall meet 
God and judgment.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the elderly 
one, ‘‘God and the judgment must be met, for 
‘it is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
this cometh judgment.’ What next??? That’s 
the question the young man could not answer. 
That’s the question you must answer, ‘‘WHaT 
NEXT?’’ 

‘‘The millions who tread the globe are but 
a handful compared with those who sleep within 
its bosom.’’ And yet they do not sleep. Death 
comes, we carry our loved ones out to the cities 
of the dead, and there with solemn ceremony 
we lay their bodies to rest, ‘‘earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’’ There winter will 
cover their graves with its garments of stainless 
white, summer will emerald them with green, 
the silent stars will watch them by night, the 
rain will wet them with pitying tears, and the 
wandering winds will whisper a requiem o’er 
their couch of clay, but they are not there, for 


‘‘There is no death! the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


‘*There is no death! the forest leaves 
Convert to life the viewless air; 
The rocks disorganize to feed 
The hungry moss they bear. 
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‘There is no death! the dust we tread 
Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


‘And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—‘there are no dead.’ ’’ 


With profound faith in Jesus Christ as Lord, 
standing upon the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture, one can sing with Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox: 


“*Tt seemeth such a little way to me, 
Across to that strange country, the beyond; 
And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond. 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant regions near. 


**So close it lies that when my sight is clear 
I think I almost see the gleaming strand; 
I know I feel those who have gone from here 
Come near enough sometimes to touch my hand. 
I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 
We should find heaven right about us lies. 


‘‘T can not make it seem a day to dread, 
When from this dear earth I shall journey out 

To that still dearer country of the dead, 
And join the lost ones so long dreamed about. 

I love this world, yet I shall love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


“‘T never stand above a bier and see 
The seal of death set on some well-loved face 
But what I think: ‘One more to welcome me 
When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land and that one ‘‘over there;’’ 
One more to make the strange beyond seem fair.’ 
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Welshimer’s Sermons ™ 


‘¢And so for me there is no sting of death, 
And so the grave hath lost its victory. 
It is but crossing with abated breath, 
And white, set face—a little strip of sea— 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious, than before.’? 
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